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Expert Engineering Advice 
on all Playground Installations 


The Medart Plan and Engineering Department is constantly adding 
to its 50 years of accumulated experience by devising and planning 
playgrounds so that the greatest good will follow through their use. 
Add to this an honest effort to plan every installation, no matter 
what its size, so that the maximum benefits are obtained at the 
minimum cost—and the result isa service which under no circum- 
stances you can afford to be without. 


No Cost or Obligation Send for Catalog L 


Medart Engineering Service is given without Send for our catalog L. It is perhaps one fo 
cost or obligation of any kind whatever. Itis the most complete treatises available and is 


a service of which you should avail 
yourself regardless of what your 
playground problem may be. Whether 
vour plan is extensive or limited, you 
will always find it decidedly to your 
dvantage to get the full benefit_of 
ur experience. 


recognized everywhere as a text 
book on modern playground plan- 
ning. When you send for it please 
outline in brief just what your 
problem is—you will have our 
earnest ‘and intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


MEDART 
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Purveyors to 


His Majesty, 
Young America 


For thirty years outfitters 
of America’s best 
playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


“*First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 


Summer Camp School 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


July 6-August 17 


Located on The Island in far-famed 
Gull Lake, near Battle Creek, 
Mich. Elementary and advanced 
esthetic dancing, folk and na- 
ture dancing, playground work 
and management, games and 
gymnastics. Girl Scout courses 
under supervision National Head- 
quarters, leading to Captain's 
certificate. 


Swimming, diving, canoeing, boat- 
ing, ete. Nature study, basketry 
and other camp activities. Pro- 
fitable training amid delightful 
surroundings. 


For views, information, etc., address 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 


(If interested in our regular three 
year course, ask for Catalog) 
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Seatti 


Ohio State 
University 


“Up for a day 
or to stay.” 


Rooter-Proof 
Emergency Seats 


---for indoor or field. Built to stand the wild- 
est crowds. Knockdown Bleachers make good 
permanent seats. Can be put up on short notice. 
Will not damage fine floors. Store compactly 
in small space. Universities; colleges; high 
schools; ball parks---“big league,” “minors,” 
and amateurs; athletic clubs; and industrial 
plants are enthusiastic users. Also the fcllow- 
ing are a few of the Y. M. C. A’s. using them; 
Memphis, Chattanooga; Omaha; Long Beach, 
Cal.; Madison, Wisc.; Wilmerding, Pa. 

Sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 10 seats high. Sound 
lumber, painted one coat. Well-ironed and 
perfectly safe. Foot Boards are below t-< seat 
boards which protects clothes. They oftsn pay 
for themselves in extra seating capacity at one 
pay event. Write for particulars today. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


363 Griggs street, Urbana, Ill. 
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THE PLAY SPIRIT UNCONQUERABLE 
Budding Sculptors in Czecho-Slovakia 


ALL TUCKED IN, OUT UNDER THE TREES 
Y. W. C. A. Camp, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
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The World at Play 


From Joseph Lee.—‘I am a 
convinced believer in physical 
education, and especially in the 
proposition that it is in reality 
not physical education alone 
but mental and moral educa- 
tion through physical exercise. 
I think that in speaking of a 
man’s grasp of an idea or of 
his moral hold upon himself 
we are speaking not wholly in 
metaphor, but are expressing 
the literal fact that doing 
things with the body is a moral 
and intellectual experience and 
one through which the mind 
and character get their first 
and most fundamental 
growth.” 

John Burrough’s Philosophy 
of Life.—On his 75th birthday 
John Burroughs said: “Growing 
old is a kind of letting go. The 
morning has its delights and its 
enticements, the noon has its 
triumphs and satisfactions, but 
there is a charm and a tran- 
quility and a spiritual uplift 
about the close of the day that 
belongs to neither.” 


‘His Advice to Young Men.— 


“If you should ask me what 
counsel I would give to a young 
man starting life,” said Mr. Bur- 
roughs in October, 1915, while 
telling about his life as he lived 
it, “it would run something like 
this: Be industrious. Be honest. 
Be serious and sincere; don’t 
slur your work. And don’t for- 
get to play. Play will keep you 
young. Lucky is he who gets 
his grapes to the market with 
the bloom on. 

“Reading the lesson of my life 
to myself it seems to teach one 
thing: That one may have a 
happy and not altogether use- 


less life on cheap terms. The ’ 


essential things, the true values, 
are all simple and near at hand 
—home, friends, health, books, 
nature, a little leisure, a little 
money, and above all things, 
congenial work. A heritage of 
inestimable value is wholesome 
instincts, especially an instinct 
for truth.” 


The Need.—‘“It is not only 
more material goods that men 
need, but more freedom, more 
self-direction. more outlet for 


= 


creativeness, more opportunity 
for the joy of life, more volun- 
tary cooperation and less _in- 
voluntary subservience to pur- 
poses not their own.”-—B. Rus- 
sel 


The Parting of the Ways.— 
A citizen of Seattle writes: “I 
remember one family in which 
there were two boys. ‘The older 
boy was in the reform school at 
the time the playground was put 
in. But the second boy used up 
his surplus energy on the play- 
ground. He was given an op- 
portunity in a dramatic way. He 
wrote a play that was presented 
before the Playground Associa- 
tion at their meeting here. His 
ability was encouraged by the 
playground instructors, until 
finally he was writing pageants. 
The Shrine chose him, at the 
time of their big convention, to 
put on their pageant. During 
the war he was back east put- 
ting on a pageant at Camp Tay- 
lor for the government. 

“T know another very similar 
case of a young lad who is put- 
ting on different affairs for the 
community right here in the city 
now who got his opportunity at 
the Collins Playground.” 


Playgrounds Abroad.—A 
demonstration playground was 
set up in Paris a year ago by the 
Junior American Red Cross. 
There are half a dozen public 
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playgrounds of the American 
type in France and now Belgium 
and Italy have asked the play- 
ground experts of the Red Cross 
to launch the movement in those 
countries. 

The Junior American Red 
Cross will install the equipment 
in a large playground space do- 
nated by the Municipal Council 
of Charleroi, a town located in 
that portion of Belgium which 
suffered most during the war. 
The Red Cross will supervise the 
playground and aid in training 
supervisors for other  play- 
grounds to be started in various 
Belgian cities. Within a short 
time these playgrounds will be 
taken over by the local authori- 
ties. 

The first playground in Italy to 
be aided by the Junior American 
Red Cross will be located in Flor- 
ence. The playground will be a 
part of a large community cen- 
ter project that will care for 
hundreds of war orphans and 
children who are now forced to 
play in the streets in a congested 
portion of Florence. As soon 
as the playground is in success- 
ful operation it will be conduc- 
ted by the Community Center 
Committee. 


English Village Centers.—A 
contributor to the London Daily 
Chronicle observes that village 
halls are revolutionizing country 
life in England. “A little while 
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ago, we had three distinct and 
very rigidly defined classes. 
There were the country people; 
the new comers, whose men folk 
go to London every day to make 
money ; and the villagers, includ- 
ing a few trades people.” Now, 
the boundaries between these 
classes are being broken down 
and, to quote the same infor- 
mant, “five and twenty years 
hence, I shall not be surprised 
to find the grocer’s wife taking 
tea with the lady of the Elizabe- 
than mansion one day, and with 
the wife of a London business 
man the next.” Prior to the 
coming of the village hall, life in 
these small country places was 
extraordinarily dull. Young 
people had to go to the nearest 
county town or city to find en- 
tertainment. Now, “the best var- 
iety of amusements are to be 
found at home.” There are a 
choral society, a dramatic so- 
ciety, a dancing club, and other 
organizations of the kind, em- 
ploying and supported by local 
talent—From Living Age, 
March 19, 1921 


English Play Centers.—How 
London acquired its play- 
grounds, and how throughout 
England evening play centers 
have been made possible, is the 
story of achievement told by 
Janet Penrose Trevelyan in 
“Evening Play Centers for 
Children,” published by E. P. 


Dutton and Company. 

The part played by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward in the develop- 
ment of the play movement in 
England has been a matter o/ 
general information to all in- 
terested in the recreation move- 
ment. Never before perhaps has 
the whole story been told of her 
devoted work over a long per- 
iod of years from the establish- 
ment of the first play center at 
Passmore Edward Settlement in 
1897 to the securing in 1917 of 
the Board of Education gramt. 
Through this grant it is now po:- 
sible for communities through- 
out England to secure financial 
help through the Board of Edu- 
cation in carrying on the centers. 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s very human 
document tells in a most inter- 
esting way of the effect of the 
war upon England’s juvenile 
population and the beneficial in- 
fluence of the play centers upon 
the boys and girls of the country. 


A Crecho-Slovak Old Home 
Week.—O Posvicenit was given 
in the New York Town Hall 
by the Jan Hus Choral Union. 
The performance was an oper- 
etta of Czecho-Slovak folk songs 
and folk dances presented by the 
Commonwealth Center as a part 
of a series of national demon- 
strations “to awaken the Amer- 
ican public to the importance of 
this contribution to its artistic 
life,” in the hope that out of 
179 
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such appreciation may grow a 
permanent nationalization center 
with a permanent program. 
“More forms of worth-while 
recreation are needed. Good 
music and art must be made 
more readily available to every- 
one. A closer bond of mutual 
understanding and trust must be 
established between us and the 
foreign-born.” 


Rural Community Build- 
ings.—Farmers’ Bulletin 1173. 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, gives plans of many 
rural community buildings 
which have proved serviceable. 
It makes inspiring, even thrill- 
ing, reading to look over the 
facilities supplied by these build- 
ings in small and often poor 
towns. Mc Lean, Illinois, a 
town of 700 population, built in 
1912 at a cost of $16,000 a com- 
munity hall and library. Wilder, 
Vermont, 300 population, in 1899 
put up a building with library, 
bowling alleys and swimming 
pool at a cost of $12,000. But 
every plan presented has its own 
noteworthy features. 

C. J. Galpin in introducing the 
pamphlet says: 

“A Home without a house is 
possible but in no sense desir- 
able, for a good house adds to a 
home a quality of ‘hominess’ 
which nothing else can supply. 
In somewhat the same way and 
under somewhat the same diffi- 
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culties, a community can get 
along without a community 
house, a community can ‘live 
around’ from church building 
to church building, from school 
building to school building, from 
hall to hall and never experience 
the distinct pleasure of occupy- 
ing a community house. 

“However, a good community 
house adds something to com- 
munity life. The community 
idea, indeed the very concep- 
tion of ‘communityness,’ so to 
speak, pervades the mind of the 
community when it enjoys the 
use of a community building of 
its very own.” 


The Rural Life Problem of 
the United States.—Joseph 
Lee writes: 

“T wonder whether our organ- 
izers, especially those having to 
do with rural districts, have had 
their attention called to Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett’s book—The Rural 
Life Problem of the United 
States? 

“Sir Horace Plunkett is the 
most practical statesman of a 
constructive sort that I know of 
at the present time. His work 
in Ireland—terribly interrupted 
by present conditions—was 
building up material well being, 
and what is far more important, 
local patriotism and a working 
knowledge of business affairs in 
the small communities in Ireland 
through his fostering of small 
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cooperative associations in the 
rural districts. 

“His particular form of co- 
operation is business coopera- 
tion in credit, in buying and in 
selling. He thinks cooperation 
has ‘the power of evoking char- 
acter’ and that a cooperative so- 
ciety is easily turned to social 
and intellectual purposes. 

“His great point is that when 
people begin to meet and do 
business together, all the rest— 
sociability, recreation, com- 
munity expression of various 
sorts—comes as a natural out- 
growth.” 


Kite Day.—From the Re- 
creation Association of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, comes the follow- 
ing account of Kite Day which 
was felt to be especially suc- 
cessful since it “revived mem- 
ories of boyhood days and awak- 
ened the enthusiastic interest of 
the older men. 

“About two thousand people 
witnessed the affair, and boys of 
all ages participated. The most 
appealing features of the event 
was the fact that the helper each 
boy was allowed in starting his 
kite was in many instances the 
father of the boy, who ran along 
the field in as wild excitement as 
any child there. One old man 
past his seventies entered a kite 
himself—a most fearfully and 
wonderfully made affair six feet 
high with a tail 100 feet long. 
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“Another interesting phase is 
the fact that the Greek settle- 
ment has seized upon the idea 
and is holding kite days almost 
every week. Cheering and 
shouting mark the ascent of each 
kite.” 

Ingenious Silencer.—One of 
the boys from the Golden Gate 
Valley Club of San Francisco 
has invented an ingenious con- 
trivance for minimizing the noise 
connected with a punching bag 
with wooden overhead boards or 
platform. An old automobile 
tire on rim with inner tube in- 
flated held in position from the 
wall by iron braces makes a 
noiseless apparatus for punch- 


ing. 


Municipal Horseshoe 
Grounds.—Pomona, California, 
is to have a municipal horseshoe 
grounds where the experts at 


pitching may pursue this pas- , 


time at will all day long. Mayor 
W. A. Vandegrift at council 
meeting made a strong plea for 
the horseshoe tossers, following 
the reading of a petition from 
the Pomona Horseshoe Club. 
The petition was granted.— 
From Los Angeles, California, 
Examiner, March 24, 1921 


Know and Help Your 
Schools.—Under this title the 
American City Bureau publishes 
a pamphlet relating to “school 
buildings and grounds, enroll- 
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ment and sizes of classes” in Ur- 
ban Public Schools. Interesting 
statistics regarding playground 
space are given. Although the 
general opinion is that 100 
square feet per child is an abso- 
lute minimum standard, 1,800,- 
000 children have less than 
thirty-four square feet per child 
and many have no playground 
at all. Less than 9% have the 
desirable standard of two hun- 
dred square feet per child. 
Says the pamphlet, “Public 
opinion must become so strong 
that it will be considered a 
breach of trust for school au- 
thorities to erect a school build- 
ing on a site that will not afford 
adequate playground space for 
all the pupils housed in the build- 
ing.” ‘The pamphlet sells at fif- 
teen cents per copy and may be 
secured from the American City 
Bureau, New York. 


D. A. R. to Work for Amer- 
icanization— The Thirtieth 
Centennial Congress of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution adopted a resolution 
declaring Americanization work 
on a large scale to be one of the 
paramount needs of the country 
and urging Federal, State, and 
municipal governments and civic 
organizations to combine to 
bring home to the foreign-born 
the advantages of absorbing and 
following the principles of true 
Americanism. 
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A Cooperative Theatre.— 
The London Operatic and 
Dramatic Association, Limited, 
has been registered by the Co- 
operative Union, Ltd. as a co- 
operative society. Shares in the 
company have been bought by 
various labor unions. Control 
will be vested in a committee 
representing the shareholders 
and various artistic and tech- 
nical elements. The incorpora- 
tion permits the company to 
build theatres, send companies 
on tour or do anything else con- 
nected with the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

“Buffalo Medicine.”—T he 
Canadian National Parks pre- 
sents to visitors a “fetish” in 
memory of the Indian tradition 
which connected with the pos- 
session of such a charm ex- 
treme good fortune. Most 
prized by the Indians was a 
buffalo fetish since the sun was 
supposed to love the buffalo best 
and endow him with great 
power. Says the accompanying 
circular: “He who had the good 
fortune to possess ‘buffalo medi- 
cine’ was therefore a happy war- 
rior for he was, he knew, as- 
sured of good health, vitality, 
abundance of food and success 
in life. 

“The enclosed charm is ‘Buf- 
falo Medicine.’ It symbolizes 
sun power. It comes to you 
from the Canadian National 
Parks with the hope that you 


may, during your stay in the 
Parks, derive some of the magic 
power which the sun bestows 
upon all who visit his Lodge-of- 
the-Great-Outdoors and that you 
may take away with you new 
health, vitality and inspiration as 
a talisman against the future. In 
this connection you are reminded 
of the habits of our red brothers 
while in the woods for the In- 
dian built his fire on sandy or 
rocky places, watched it care- 
fully and was vigilant to see that 
no stray spark endangered the 
trees which he worshipped as 
the dwelling place of living 
spirits. If the forest is not, as 
he believed, peopled with spirits, 
it is still the home of myriads of 
‘glancing wings and softly pat- 
tering feet.’ Although you may 
not see them, as you pass along 
the trails or sit by the campfires, 
‘brown bright eyes peep out from 
every brake.’ A single match or 
a neglected fire may destroy 
thousands of wild homes besides 
scarring irretrievably the living 
mantle of green which clothes 
the mountains with beauty. If 
you will remember this, the 
magic of this little charm will be 
doubly powerful for it will bring 
good luck and happiness not only 
to yourself but will ensure that 
through you no ill-luck will 
come to these Parks which seem 
to have been designed by Naps 
the Creator, to be the happy 
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playgrounds of thousands of His 
children for all time to come.” 


House Hunting in Bird- 
land—“For rent—between 
three and four hundred nests, 
now ready for occupancy. All 
modern conveniences, including 
light and water. Free from 
Taxation! No objection to chil- 
dren! Rent—one song a day 
during the spring and summer 
months. Take the Elm Trunk 
Line and get off where it 
branches into Twig Avenue. 
Other desirable locations in 
Maple Bough and Oak Limb.” 

The “Morning Chirp” night 
well run an advertisement like 
this, as a result of the contest 
which the Civic Art Committee 
of Roanoke, Virginia, has been 
carrying on, in cooperation with 
the Boy Scouts. More than 
three hundred houses have been 
submitted, and have been placed 
on exhibition at one of the stores 
in Roanoke. These little homes 
will be placed in parks and pri- 
vate gardens, ready for the 
spring reception of the little 
songsters. 


Recreational Activities at 
Columbia, S. C.—The year’s 
playground activities of Colum- 
bia have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of new playgrounds and 
in an increased number of play 
leaders. The policy of the de- 
partment has been to “promote 
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play and recreation whenever 
and wherever the need was ob- 
served or requested, not to con- 
centrate the activities only on 
the plots of ground termed ‘the 
playgrounds,’ but to provide 
wholesome recreation for the 
leisure time of children and 
adults—games in the home, par- 
lor and nursery, festivals and 
parties,—the ‘home playground’.” 

Realizing the importance of 
the Community Center in pro- 
viding wholesome recreation for 
men, women and children, the 
Director of the playground sys- 
tem has had charge of the center 
since March. “The value of 


the same,” writes he, “has been 
demonstrated. ‘Thousands have 


attended the varied activities 
which include dancing, lectures, 
concerts, athletics, games, wrest- 
ling and boxing matches and all 
the activities of a well rounded 
program.” 

The department has_ co- 
operated with numerous organ- 
izations, in their recreational 
programs, and the Girl Scouts, 
in turn, have been of much as- 
sistance in the department’s pro- 
gram. 

In submitting his report for 
the year, the Director recom- 
mended that the term “recrea- 
tion” be applied to the play- 
ground department of Columbia 
hereafter, since the department 
has been doing such broad rec- 
reational work. 
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Under Volunteer Leader- 
ship.—If you can’t have a paid 
organizer and do the thing ac- 
cording to prescribed rule and 
the technique of experience per- 
haps you can start a permanent 
work with volunteer workers— 
as Port Townsend, Washington, 
has done. Permanent organ- 
ization was effected January 
eleventh, 1921, when a constitu- 
tion was adopted providing for 
a Council, Executive Committee 
and Association. Work is being 
conducted under the following 
committees: Athletic, Musical, 
Educational Activities, Pag- 
eantry, Entertainment of Ex- 
Service Men, Hostess House, 
Civil and Military Cooperation. 
Every committee actually has 
activities going. Every known 
local organization is represented 
on Community Service Asso- 
ciation Council, which later ex- 
pects to raise money for a 
budget. 

Safety First—The following 
“safety first” advertisement was 
recently seen by a Community 
Service worker in one of the 
cars run by the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company : 

“Insure your children’s safety 
for healthy, happy recreation. 
Direct them to playgrounds and 
recreation centers.” 

This is one way of getting the 
people of a community to think 
about the need for recreational 
facilities. 
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Community Service in Vin- 
cennes, Indiana.—‘“I would just 
like to tell you a little of our 
first real Community Gathering 
at the High School Auditorium 
last night. The large hall was 
crowded and all classes of our 
citizens were there, the man 
from the mines rubbing elbows 
with the man of wealth, and the 
man from the farm looking over 
the same music with the city 
merchant. All just ‘folks’ to- 
gether and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. 

“Everyone remarked on the 
real community spirit manifest, 
and as the editor of one of our 
daily papers: wrote, ‘Vincennes 
is awake now’ and we are deter- 
mined to keep our city awake 
from now on.” 

(Signed) C. C. WINKLER, 
President 
Vincennes Community Service 


Connects Play Field with 
School.—At the suggestion of 
Community Service, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Fuller, of Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, who had planned to 
give the city a five acre plot of 
ground as a playground, has 
added to the usefulness of his 
gift by purchasing over two 
acres of ground which connected 
his land with the public school 
ground near the proposed field. 
Through this acquisition the 
play field will become an integral 
part of the school ground tract 


and the cost of a field house will 
be avoided by using the school 
building for field house pur- 
poses. 

Thus Clinton is to have for 
recreational purposes nearly 
eight acres of land in stead of 
five. 


Not All Amusement Mad.— 
In “Manhattanites,” an article 
published in The Independent 
for March 12th, 1921, aiming to 
show the provincialism of the 
inhabitants of this district of 
New York City, Chester Crowell, 
author of Welcome Stranger 
and Land of the Pilgrims’ 
Pride, makes the following in- 
teresting statement : 

“Nothing delights me more 
than to hear the Manhattanite 
discuss our national problems. 
‘The American people,’ he says, 
‘are amusement mad.’ They 
are not. Ninety per cent of 
them are starving for amuse- 
ment. The oppressive Puritan- 
ism of the rural communities of 
this country is one of the influ- 
ences driving American youth 
to the cities because both inno- 
cent and vicious amusements are 
condemned with no sense of dis- 
crimination.” 


Michigan Makes Athletics 
Compulsory.—The University 
of Michigan has announced that 
hereafter no student will be 
graduated who has not taken 
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prescribed courses in physical 
education. New courses in play 
leading and coaching will be 
added to enable graduates to aid 
in physical education in their 
own communities. Michigan 
takes this step as a result of the 
disclosures of the war as to the 
physical standards of young 
Americans. 

The Community House as a 
Trade Getter—‘“The greatest 
thing done by small cities and 
towns of the country,” says Mr. 
Colvin Brown, organizer for the 
National Chamber of Commerce, 
after a long tour through the 
west and south, “is the erection 
of community houses. They 
make shopping in town easy and 
pleasant. The farmer’s wife 
drives to town in the morning, 
and as she has no help at home 
brings the children. She parks 
her car in the place provided for 
that purpose and turns the chil- 
dren over to the care of a com- 
petent matron in charge of the 
kindergarten. Then she goes 
around the stores and whatever 
she buys is delivered to her care 
at the community center pack- 
age checking house. She visits 
her friends as long as she pleases 
and when she is ready goes back 
to gather up her car and her 
packages and her children and 
starts home rested and _ re- 
freshed. When she had to do 
her shopping with the children 
clinging to her skirts and had to 
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take care of her purchases her- 
self, and didn’t have any place 
to rest, going to town was a 
chore. She felt ‘all wore out’ 
after half a day of it, and went 
to town as seldom as she could. 
The new community center is 
the greatest trade getter a town 
can have.” 

Further testimony along this 
line comes from a Philadelphia 
architect who writes: “The 
community building idea is 
spreading. There are signs of 
a general awakening of interest 
in the memorial community 
building now that prices are be- 
ginning to approach normal.”— 
Nebraska State Journal 


Drama Institute—The 
Drama League of America will 
hold its second institute in 
Chicago this summer from Au- 
gust 15-27th. Courses will in- 
clude pageantry, drama in the 
high school, drama for children, 
the establishment and operation 
of a little theatre, dancing in 
rhythm, costuming and make-up, 
puppets and pantomime, stage 
craft, drama in the church and 
Sunday school, drama activity 
for employees and kindred sub- 
jects. 

Among the instructors will be 
Dugald Walker, Mrs. A. Starr 
Best, Clarence Stratton, Lin- 
wood Taft. More detailed in- 
formation may be obtained by 
addressing the registrar, Drama 


THE WORLD AT PLAY 


League Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Children Have a Right to 
Play in the Street.—That chil- 
dren have a right to play in the 
street was the decision rendered 
in December by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York. The case on 
which the decision was based 
involved a boy nine years old 
who, while playing in the street, 
was knocked down and injured 
by a trolley. This is the first 
decision it is said, in which 
street play has been acknowl- 
edged as legitimate. 

The fact remains, however, 
that without leadership street 
play has many times proved 
itself dangerous and often fatal. 

For years the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association of New 
York, a pioneer in street play, 
has conducted games, folk danc- 
ing and similar activities in the 
streets of New York. The As- 
sociation, however, had no legal 
authority for this activity and 
has been dependent upon the vol- 
untary cooperation of the police. 
Such a decision as has been ren- 
dered in the instance cited may 
prove encouraging to recreation 
organizations in cities in which, 
because of conditions arising 
from congestion and lack of 
space for playgrounds, street 


play centers may be a necessity. 


Social Work Conference 
Considers Play.—At the Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social 
Work held in San Francisco in 
February much emphasis was 
laid on recreation. Among the 
subjects discussed at the meet- 
ings of the section on recreation 
were: Public Dance Halls, The 
Better Film Movement, A New 
Program in Welfare and Rec- 
reation and a Community Or- 
ganization and Its Relationship 
to Community Recreation. 

Character-building Through 
Play was the general topic dis- 
cussed at one of the meetings 
when consideration was given to 
character-building and _ citizen- 
ship training through recreation. 

What We Are Doing for Rec- 
reation in My Town was the 
topic at a round table luncheon 
when representatives of The 
Playground Commissions of nine, 
California cities spoke for four 
minutes each on the activities in 
their cities. 


Photograph Contest Prize 
Winners.—The first and sec- 
ond prizes for photographs of 
leisure time activities were won 
by C. L. Newberry of Rockford, 
Illinois. The Sing took the first 
prize and The Story Hour the 
second. 
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Play—The Fountain of Youth 
Josep LEE 


The ancient philosophers were always looking for the fountain 
of youth. Many are still looking for it. It seems to take the 
world a long time to settle down to the truth, which the poets have 
always known, that the real fountain of youth is the love of beauty 
that wells up in the heart of every man. Sometimes it bursts out 
in song, sometimes in poetry, sometimes in dancing. I heard 
Kreisler play the other evening and it was like flying and doing 
loop-the-loops in the air and like dancing as you always wanted to 
dance and couldn’t. It was like carving in lines of such beauty and 
precision as you have dreamed of but could never draw. 

Sometimes the expression is in concrete forms. Your boy just 
now is building blocks on the floor. What is it that he is spelling 
out? What is the unseen law that guides him in raising his tower 
exactly as he does? Well, there was a boy building blocks in Athens 
once, and in time he put some stones together that ever since have 
been a joy to mankind. 

Iron can be wrought in such a way as to exercise a charm. 
Words can be 30 combined as to cast a spell. All that the necro- 
mancers and medicine men ever pretended of talisman or abraca- 
dabra is found in the deciphering of the laws of art—in those dis- 
covered forms which for some reason that no man can explain are 
in themselves the joy and the expansion of our life, the saying for 
us of what we cannot say. 

That is what play is; it is the emancipation of the soul, the 
giving it the freedom of the realms of space and the realms that 
are beyond space and beyond time. Play is of the ultimates. It 
is not something useful, something of a secondary importance, it is 
of the originals, the things that all the rest is for. 

Perhaps you may think this accounts for children’s mud pies 
and sand images, their houses and subways, for their songs and 
dances, but how about their baseball and their tag? 

Well, Apollo is not the only deity. There is the beauty of 
Diana and of Mars. War and hunting are also forms of immediate 
expression. They are indeed the especial gods of the chivalric 
period, to which all boys and girls instinctively belong and to which 
war and hunting seem the only legitimate expressions of the manly 
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character. All the running, chasing, throwing, wrestling games 
are reminiscent of war and hunting and preparation for them. 
Atlanta following the ball—even though she lost the track meet by 
doing so—Nausicaa playing ball among her maidens, are as well 
certificated teachers of our girls as Orpheus, and for boys below 
the college age Tristram, Arthur and Sir Launcelot are more ap- 
pealing leaders than Apollo. 


Editorials on Community Service 


A number of worth-while editorials on Community Service are 
appearing in papers in various parts of the country. The follow- 
ing was published in San Bernadino (California) Index of Feb- 
rv-ry 25th, 1921. 


WHY DON’T YOU PLAY? 


When Edward Bok, noted editor, retired from business, he did 
so, he said, To Play. Playing, to him, meant: “cultivating diver- 
sions, more time for good friends, fine sportsmanship, good health, 
and the satisfaction of his stored-up longings and dreams of many 
years,” years when business did not give him leisure to play. 

But he is one of the few persons who can drop work to take 
up play. He can retire from business. To the great majority this 
is impossible. But it ought not be impossible to take off some hours 
of every day to play. 

We can be wise, within the limits of business. We can play, 
in our leisure time, sensibly, profitably. Play is today being 
preached as never before. It is hailed as the great national tonic, 
a medicine. 

Walter Camp urges one kind of play—regular health exercise. 
To Sir Edward Grey, fishing and hunting are indispensable. 

Field Marshal Haig withdrew in the midst of intolerable pres- 
sure on the western front, from time to time, and played golf on 
the quiet links of France. 

If Haig could do that, why must you keep your nose to the 
grindstone all the time? 

Theodore Roosevelt played. Harding does. Wilson plays, 
when his health permits. Burroughs, and Ford, and Edison play. 
Why don’t you? 
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But all these men do something themselves when they play. 

They are not content to sit down and watch a Ruth or a 
Dempsey, or to follow a Chick Evans about the links, or Man O’ 
War going around the track. They play actively themselves. 

Labor-saving devices, shorter hours, and the closed saloon are 
producing more leisure time in all our lives. In a city of 21,000 
there are four times that many leisure hours. 

How will they be spent? In what kind of play, or diversions, 
or satisfactions or hobbies? 

A national organization, called Community Service, with head- 
quarters in New York, has been organized to assist communities all 
over the country to put into the leisure hours of life abundant 
chances for all the people to enjoy life with play and profit. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy! Or man! It, 
too, maketh of Jill a mightly dull lady. 


Toward Practical Patriotism 


You folks are on the right road. The big problem is not the 
making of a nation of citizens with plenty of money in every 
pocket, but rather the creation of a nation of folks who believe in 
themselves and in mankind and who will fight to the death to give 
human beings anywhere a square deal in the chance for finding life 
and happiness. This problem is not to be solved by multiplying 
dress performances; it is the simple problem of community life, of 
creating the sentiment that nothing less than the best is good 
enough for anyone in our locality, or a practical patriotism which 
finds expression in neighborliness with the folk closest to us. The 
problem is a community problem, the solution must come from 
the folk themselves. The only wonder is that we did not catch 
this spirit and begin an active organization for Community Service 
a century ago. 

Yours most truly, 
(Signed) J. I. Sowsrs, 
Vincennes Public Schools 


“I believe that a man should be proud of the city in which he 
lives and so live thathis city will be proud that he lives in it.” 
ABRAHAM LANCOLN 
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Swimmin’ Hole Grips Harding* 


President Tells Boy He Longs for it Still—Contributes to 
Bathing Pool Fund 


The Sun Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., April 16 


President Harding is longing for the “ole swimnin’ hole.” He 
would like to cast aside all public questions just long enough to 
take a plunge into the creek near Caledonia, Ohio, the favorite 
haunt of his boyhood days. 

This is what he told John D. Wackerman, a 12-year old boy 
of this city, who wrote a letter to the President in lead pencil 
asking him.to attend a ball to be given by the ladies of the Com- 
munity House on April 21 at which funds are to be raised for the 
construction of a swimming pool for the youths of the district. 

While the President, in his reply to young Wackerman, ex- 
pressed doubt at his ability to attend the ball, he said he would 
cheerfully contribute his financial assistance through the purchase 
of tickets to the function. 


Boy’s LETTER To PRESIDENT 


The letter from Wackerman to the President made public at 


the White House today, follows: 

My Dear Mr. President: 

“We boys have just learned that you are not going to attend 
the ball given by the ladies of the Community House at the New 
Willard Hotel, April 21. The boys asked me to write the letter 
asking you to come. Mr. President, we want a swimming pool 
just like you would if you were a boy, so please come. I told the 
boy that I did not believe any President would let the boys go 
without a swimming pool when he could let us have it by paying 
50 or 75 cents for a ticket to a ball. If you come, everybody will 
come and we can have our swimming pool, so please come. 

“P. S.—Please write me a letter and let us know. The fel- 
lows are so discouraged to think we can’t have a pool. 


(Signed) John” 


* Special Dispatch to the Sun. Courtesy of the Sun, New York City 
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The President replied : 

“My Dear John—I received your letter this morning saying 
that the boys were very much disappointed because they had heard 
I could not attend the ball in the interest of your swimming pool 
fund. I am exceedingly glad you wrote to me about this, John, 
because I do not want the boys to think I am not interested in their 
getting a swimming pool. I have used swimming pools myself in 
my time, and there are one or two swimming pools in the creek 
out near Caledonia, Ohio, that I would like to get into again right 
now if it were possible. 

“You tell the boys that I hope the ball will raise all the money 
that is needed to provide the pool and that if some of you will 
come around to the White House with some tickets I will buy 
some, whether I can attend or not. 


“Yours for the swimming pool, 
“WARREN G. HarDING” 


The boys made sure the President bought the tickets. 


Popular Music 
Archibald T. Davison, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


I have been asked to speak on “some popular misconceptions 
of popular music,” and of the many common fallacies which group 
themselves about the music of the people, I have selected four for 
your consideration. But first, after the philosophical manner, let 
me define my terms. What do I mean by the word “popular”? 
Certainly I do not mean “generally preferred,” as in the sense of 
a “popular” man; by “popular” I mean “generally accepted,” just 
as prohibition, though not, perhaps, generally preferred, is, per- 
force, generally accepted. It is indeed difficult to understand why 
we should assume that what we call “popular” music is the de- 
liberate choice of the people at large because we give the public 
in general small opportunity for selecting one type of music over 
another. If you regularly cause a man to be fed chocolate éclairs, 
you have no right to assume that he will not like roast beef, until 


* Address given under the auspices of Community Service of Boston 
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you give him a chance to exercise his own judgment in the matter. 
This is exactly the case as regards popular music. Composers, 
publishers, performers, and, alas, many Community Service work- 
ers assume that the public will, in general, select that music which 
is bad over that which is good, and in this they show a profound 
distrust of human nature. The public, in other words, is the victim 
of the assumption that “this is what the people want,” and the 
patient and uninquiring American, deceived into thinking that the 
music we call “popular” is, after all, what he does want, concludes 
that “good” music is for the delectation of the few. And this leads 
me to the first of my four fallacies: namely, that music to be “good” 
must be “highbrow,” complicated, difficult, hard to understand. 
The truth is that the best music is often the 
ee simplest, as in the case of folk songs, which rank 
Simplest among the best music, and which are, besides, 
the actual musical language of the people. It is possible for any 
one to enjoy nearly all kinds of music; only the “highbrow” wishes 
to do away entirely with ragtime. But the sad fact is that prac- 
tically the entire musical knowledge of America is confined to jazz, 
ragtime and sentimental ballad. Those who have learned by ex- 
perience the real value of good music can always turn to it as a 
permanent and ever-satisfying experience, to which lighter music 
but serves as agreeable contrast ; whereas, the great majority of the 
public unacquainted with the good, unhesitatingly accepts as its 
musical birthright, the cheap, the vulgar and the vapid. Most of 
this experience, too, is second-hand, for in the actual making of 


music the public has small part. Winding the gramophone or pump- — 


ing the pianola are first of all types of physical exercise and are 
slight indications of innate musicalness. Unless you sing, or make 
music of one kind or another, and do it spontaneously, you are not 
really musical. This, then, brings me to the second fallacy, the 
belief that America is a musical nation. 

Merely because a great deal of music goes on in 
America, we have no right to assume that she is 
a musical nation. When our people sing natur- 
ally and wholeheartedly, and take enjoyment in it, America will be 
a musical nation. I have no hesitation in saying that I believe a 
large measure of the blame for the present musical conditions in 
this country should be laid to the mismanagement of music in the 
public schools. It is futile to insist upon a pedagogical programme 
for American schools suitable for countries like England, France 


America Not Yet 
a Musical Nation 
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and Italy, because here we have no such musical tradition or back- 
ground as exists in those lands. To teach the technique of music, 
sight-reading, rhythmical formulae, before children have a speak- 
ing knowledge of the musical language, is a perversion of common 
sense and of the best educational procedure. The object of Ameri- 
can musical education should be to stimulate appreciation of good 
music through the singing of beautiful songs, for without such a 
basis for musical development we shall never achieve a national 
musical distinction. The most important musical contribution com- 
munity service can make at this time is, I believe, to undertake to 
bring those who have in charge the musical education of children 
to a sense of what this country really needs in a musical way. The 
problem is not an abstract, pedagogical one; it is national in every 
sense of the word. One of the most potent agencies in insulating 
American children from contact with beautiful music has been the 
attitude of many educators in maintaining that foreign folk songs 
are not adaptable to American school uses: first, because the spirit 
of the music is alien; and second, because the texts translated from 
foreign languages are not intelligible to American children. From 
this follows my third fallacy, namely, that text and music are in- 
separable. 

As a matter of fact the whole question is one 
of association. If I were to sing you the melody 
of a folk song you have never heard before, 
nothing but the general character of the song would be evident to 
you. If the music were gay, to one it would suggest dancing; to 
another, wind in the tree-tops; to a third, abstract happiness, and 
so on. Consider the number of texts which are sung to the same 
hymn-tune. Now to ninety per cent of the public, and certainly 
to every American child, folk songs are unfamiliar. Here is a 
field of beautiful and ever-living music, the natural language of 
children and of grown-ups, the logical introduction to all musical 
experience, denied our children either because of an educational 
theory or because music teachers prefer to use in thir place some 
made-to-order tune which will serve to teach the reading of 
music at sight, an acquirement used by only one person in ten 
thousand after graduation from the public schools. Let children 
learn the music of all nationalities just as they learn the geography 
of all countries. The work of Americanization is a great and nec- 
essary one. We must teach the immigrant loyalty to our laws and 
customs, but in heaven’s name let us not undertake to Americanize 
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music! ‘The foreigner can teach us much in the matter of beau- 
tiful songs and he can, moreover, teach us how to sing them. 

A Good Chorus And here is perhaps one of the most widespread 
+ Gracies of errors in regard to the association of the public 
Voices with music; it is the last of the four misconcep- 
tions of which I have been speaking, namely, that in order to take 
part in successful chorus singing one must have a trained voice. 
Although it sounds like a paradox, it is certainly true that a good 
chorus often consists of poor individual voices. In assembling a 
chorus of so-called trained singers you get an aggregation of culti- 
vated voices each one of which is likely to make itself heard inde- 
pendently of the others; whereas the effective chorus consists of 
a group of individuals all singing after the same method and all 
intent on blending their voices into an even, homogeneous tonal 
unit. In short, the ideal chorus is one where, regardless of natural 
vocal endowment, there is a desire to learn, a devotion to rehearsal, 
a willingness to submerge personality, and an elastic intelligence. 
Such a chorus may go far in accomplishment. 

Now my effort to explode these four fallacies constitutes in 
reality a plea, first for the singing by everyone of good music; and 
second, for the establishment of a faith in human nature. For 
while you may speculate as to the power of music to accomplish 
certain results, there can be no speculation as to what kind of music 
the public, if given an opportunity, will select, because even in our 
own country the power of good music with the people has been 
too often proved for argument. 


Although there are multiple definitions of good music, one | 


factor at least is essential in them all, namely, that of permanence. 
For music, indeed, is very much like friends; it takes time to get 
acquainted with really good friends whose influence and spirit never 
depart from us. How barren a thing life would be if human 
contacts were limited to acquaintances, and friends did not exist; 
and yet this is precisely the state of our American popular musical 
experience. ‘The much-heard music of today is gone tomorrow, and 
its place is taken by something else equally transient. The per- 
manent, the simple and the valid, are a closed, or at best a half- 
opened, book. 

I know from my own experience and from the experience of 
those with whom I have worked in school, camp and community, 
that association with good music yields a higher degree of happi- 
ness than is secured by contact with what we are pleased to call 
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“popular” music. This I know for a certainity. Although I can- 
not prove to you that good music stimulates the mental circulation 
and tends to built up the spiritual fibre, I firmly believe that it does. 
In fact my feeling about the relation of good music to life in 
general seems to me to parallel the relationship of faith to religion. 
I believe as strongly in the beneficent power of good music as I 
believe in the certainty of immortality. Good music “will out,” if 
you give it a chance, and once a part of American experience, it 
will prove a vital force in our commmon life. To the realization 
of this ideal I hope Community Service music will commit itself. 


Music Memory Contest at Port Huron 


H. D. Schubert, music organizer at Port Huron, Michigan, 
writes of the Music Memory Contest held there: 

The contest in Port Huron as you know was on a city-wide 
scale for adults as well as children. Four other sections were 
interested in the plan and joined in the contest. These were— 
Marine City, St. Clair, Capac and Marysville. Committees in each 
center reported the success of the venture and hope to repeat it 
next year. Since the other sections confined the test to the schools 
exclusively, I shall give you details regarding the local contest. 

The contest continued for eight weeks with four selections to 
be studied and familiarized each week. Sketches appeared four 
times a week giving information with reference to the interest in 
the compositions and composers. These were the means of work- 
ing up county-wide interest in the contest throughout the entire 
period of the scheme. A run on the scrap book supply was made 
in each section. These books were recommended for use in keep- 
ing the sketches for future reference. Selections were played in 
every place that people congregated, including churches, schools, 
theatres, clubs, cafes, dancing academies. Music dealers co- 
operated excellently in everything proposed. The public was in- 
vited to visit their stores to hear any records without any obligation 
to buy. Music teachers gave recitals and prepared pupils for public 
appearances at all times. 

Approximately 800 registered officially. Only those who regis- 
tered were eligible to compete for prizes. Twelve selections were 
played in the semi-finals and sixteen in the final contest. Sixty- 
three prizes were awarded, including $100 in cash and phonograph 
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records, player rolls and a music roll. School children received 
fifty-two prizes and adults eleven. 

The entire contest was an educational campaign for the popu- 
larizing of good music and it was a success. I believe it is our 
best method for familiarizing folks with the works of the great 
masters. Contestants measured up to the standard set by the com- 
mittee. Spaces on the examination papers provided for composi- 
tion, composer, period, nationality and remarks. I will give you 
here several answers. 

Composition—Minuet in G. Composer, Beethoven. Nation- 
ality, German. Period, 1770-1827. Remarks: Beethoven’s life is 
classed in three periods. The third period is that of his deafness 
which covered the last twenty years of his life, in which his most 
wonderful works were composed. 

Composition—Barcarolle, from The Tales of Hoffman. Com- 
poser, Offenbach. Nationality, German. Period, 1819-1880. Re- 
marks: The scene of the second act of The Tales of Hoffman is 
laid in Venice in carnival time and the Barcarolle is sung at this 
time, written in 6/8 time, portrays the swaying of a boat. 

Composition—Hungarian Rhapsody II. Composer, Liszt. Na- 
tionality, Hungarian. Period, 1811-1886. Remarks: Liszt com- 
posed in all fourteen Hungarian Rhapsodies, all vivid tone pictures 
of gypsy life. Beginning slow according to gypsy custom, it grad- 
ually changes from grave to gay, until it finally sweeps us into the 
whirl of the dance proper. 

Composition—Minuet in G. Composer, Ludwig von Beetho- 


ven. Nationality, German. Period, 1770-1827, 1st of 18th, last of © 


17th. Remarks: Beethoven was born in the little city of Bonn, 
Germany. His early life was a very hard one because he was not 
understood. He became deaf but kept on with his work. 

Composition—Barcarolle, from The Tales of Hoffman. Com- 
poser, Jacques Offenbach. Nationality, German. Period, 1819- 
1880, most of the 19th. Remarks: Though born in Cologne, Ger- 
many, he is chiefly identified with the French school. The Tales 
of Hoffman which was his cherished work had its performance four 
months after his death. 

Composition—Hungarian Rhapsody II. Composer, Franz 
Liszt. Nationality, Hungarian. Period, 1811-1886. Remarks: 
Born in Raiding in Hungary. His music is like the gypsy style. 
The dancing of gypsies is plainly to be heard in this melody. Liszt’s 
chief characteristic was his generosity. 
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Non-contestants at the final contest were given pink sheets 
which were not collected. These were provided in order that those 
not entered in the contest might guess the name of the selections 
and composers. Of course all non-contestants availed themselves 
of this opportunity and compared their papers with the program 
which appeared in the paper on the day following the contest. All 
prize winning papers are on exhibition in the local Public Library. 

Mr. Schubert has been directing a Girls’ Glee Club, a Boys’ 
Glee Club and an orchestra in the High School, which have been 
combined for the production of Plantation Days, a musical cycle 
for mixed voices. In six centers in the county choruses have been 
organized for the St. Clair County Centennial and Home Coming 
Celebration. Each group will probably give one or more concerts 
before the celebration and all will join in the choral program of 
the county pageant at Port Huron. Some of the choruses in re- 
hearsal are The Heavens Are Telling, from The Creation; Damas- 
cus Triumphal March, from Namaan; Hallelujah Chorus, from 
The Messiah; Shout Aloud in Triumph, by Manny ; Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Faust; Send Out Thy Light, by Gounod, and many other 
choruses of an easier type. A contest is being conducted for words 
and music for a centennial song. 


Every Day Counted 


A splendid example of serious musical development during a 
short term assignment is furnished by a recent campaign in a town 
of North Carolina, demonstrating what may be accomplished by a 
specialist whose coming has been prefaced by a thoroughly efficient 
set-up. In the short space of twenty-six days this specialist con- 
ducted a number of demonstration sings, gave several talks on com- 
munity music, conducted two song leaders’ classes, organized and 
trained a community chorus, and helped the Music Committee to 
outline a permanent musical program. 

In preparing for the compaign the local organizer selected a 
suitable music chairman who had ability and a sufficient amount of 
leisure time. She in turn built up her committee of musical people, 
including some choir directors. This committee made all necessary 
arrangements for the specialist’s work. Several accompanists were 
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made available for use. Two buildings were secured for the song ? 
leaders’ classes and publicity was arranged in the churches. It was ; 
stipulated by the local office that all requests for specialist service ; 
should come through the Music Committee. ‘ 


Pus.ic Invrrep To Sonc LEADERS’ CLASSES 


Upon his arrival the specialist found that the committee had 
arranged for a general community sing and for a meeting of the 
committee on the second day of his stay. At the close of that . 
sing the song leaders’ class was organized by calling for volunteers 4 
from the crowd, and sixty persons were registered. Every meet- q 
ing of this class was preceded by a thirty-minute general sing to 
which the general public was invited. Visitors were permitted to 
remain as onlookers during the class sessions, the result being that 
many of them also enrolled. Class sessions were held three times 
each week. 


Oricin oF Community CHorus 


At the end of the second general sing of the song leaders’ class 
those present were asked if they would be interested in organizing 
a city-wide community chorus. About forty people responded, 
many volunteering to bring two other persons each to the next 
rehearsal. The chorus adopted Twice 55 Community Songs for 
use in its concert. It rehearsed on Sunday afternoon and Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings. ; 

By this time the song leaders’ class had grown to such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to sub-divide it. A department of 
accompanying was also inaugurated and two lectures on the subject 
were given, in addition to practical demonstrations. 


Crass Orricers 


At the fifth meeting of the song leaders’ class officers were 
elected, consisting of chairman, vice-chairman and secretary. It 
was decided to meet once a week until June Ist and once a month 
through the summer; to report sings conducted and played for; to 
study new methods in music and to assist the Music Committee in 
promoting the musical work in general. After leading five sings 
under the auspices of Community Service, graduates of the class 
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were to be awarded a certificate. The song leaders’ club is respon- 
sible to the general Executive Committee and is to work under its 
direction. Many of the members will return as song leaders to their 
own groups—churches, schools, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 


Cuorus E.ects OFFICERS 


During the fourth rehearsal of the chorus the organization 
was completed with the election of president, first and second vice- 
presidents and secretary, and the appointment of a Board of Direc- 
tors from the personnel of the chorus. The object of the chorus 
is to study and promote a general appreciation of better music. 
It has the full support of the local musical clubs and is under the 
same supervision as the song leaders’ class. The chorus activities 
will be discontinued during the summer and work will begin on two 
oratorios in the fall, one to be given during Christmas holidays and 
another during the Spring Festival, as the climax of Music Week. 

The chorus made its debut in a concert in which, after five 
rehearsals, it sang such numbers as the Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
Tannhauser, and The Heavens Resound by Beethoven. In addition, 
a quartette of local artists sang the Rigoletto Quartet. Addresses 
were made by Community Service representatives. The printed 
program of the concert was used to set Community Service before 
the city by listing the names of the chorus, members of the Music 
Committee, officers, general committee, and directors of the Com- 
munity Service organization. 

In preparation for the concert most elaborate publicity was 

secured in the daily papers. The specialist prepared articles em- 
bodying musical appreciation material concerning the choral num- 
bers to be sung. Several of these were run on the front page. 
The Music Committee suggested a year’s pro- 
gram in which each member of the committee is 
given charge of particular activities and made 
responsible for their being carried out. The program includes a 
continuation of the Community Chorus; song leaders’ club; inaug- 
uration of city-wide sings ; band concert sings ; industrial and neigh- 
borhood sings; club sings (Rotary, Kiwanis and Women’s) ; rec- 
reational and cultural music in churches and schools ; musical survey 
of the city; a city-wide music memory contest; a contest for the 
best city song (original music and words) ; the organization of a 
community orchestra; a Music Week to be closed by a festival 
performance of the chorus. 
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The Permanent 
Program 


Pawtucket’s Civic Theatre 


In 1913 an attempt was made by a group of leading men and 
women of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, to create a friendly and in- 
telligent spirit among the many nationalities living within the city’s 
boundary, by providing “The Civic Theatre or School in American 
Citizenship.” For eight years this theatre has successfully lived 
up to the ideals of its founders. It is limited by neither political 
nor religious considerations, nor does it have a commercial view- 
point. 

The President, Ex-Governor Higgins, heads a committee 
formed of intelligent men and women, representatives of all creeds 
and nations. Through them is extended to the people who visit 
the theatre, especially to the quick-witted, sensitive youth of foreign 
parentage, that welcome and kindly interest which insures con- 
fidence in the theatre movement, and keen appreciation of the mes- 
sage of 100 per cent Americanism which it sends forth. Fifteen 
hundred guests can be seated without crowding at one performance, 
three hundred more being allowed to attend on occasion. So popu- 
lar has the theatre become that the audience has been limited to 
“persons of foreign extraction,’ the members of the committee in 
charge, and a small company of representative men and women 


who come to give assistance and lend encouragement to the move- 
ment. 


Motion pictures form a large part of the theatre’s program, ’ 


always given on Sunday afternoons. The life of Lincoln was pre- 
sented in this manner in 1919—a typical historical program. In- 
dustrial and sociological subjects in fifteen minute films are shown 
also. Generally the entertainment opens with a musical program 
(orchestral and singing) followed by short explanations of the 
films about to be shown. These explanations are given in seven 
different languages by as many interpreters. The presiding officer 
of each occasion is always some well-known business man, social 
worker or educator whose duty it is to give a brief address and 
introduce the various numbers on the program. 

Pawtucket believes that “this method of handling the problem 
of the foreign born is not only a common sense approach but is an 
economic investment as well.” It is hoped that through the efforts 


*Courtesy of Community Leadership for April 
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of the Americanization Committee of the Pawtucket Chamber of 
Commerce this civic theatre may ultimately be established on a 
firm financial basis and housed in “a memorial building erected in 
honor of those who made the supreme sacrifice or served in the 
great world war.” 


Suggestions for Making a Short Budget Go 
a Long Way. | 


Whether a community recreation worker has at his command a 
large or small budget, the purpose of his work and the principles 
underlying it are the same. The difference lies mainly in activities 
which he can at once promote. If he has no budget at all, it is a 
handicap, but one that is surmountable. He can start with one or 
two activitiees and develop his program step by step. Work of this 
character will quickly make itself felt and will pave the way for a 
permanent financial support of organized recreation. 

One of the experienced community organizers of Community 
Service says : “One competent trained recreation worker can operate 
over a large field without much of a budget by centering his or her 
activities in existing institutions and among organized groups. 
Stress is, of course, put upon organization.” 

To the community worker who must begin organizing people 
rather than establishing centers, there is encouragement in the 
significant words of Mr. Charles F. Weller of Community Service: 
“Can communities be organized by simply setting up institutions 
which stand still and wait for people to come to them? Are there 
many social institutions—churches, schools, recreation centers, fra- 
ternal orders, philanthropies—which are now used to more than half 
their capacity? 

“In every community does not the number of people whom the 
institutions do not affect exceed greatly the number to whom they 
do minister? Is there not everywhere a terrible loss of human 
power? Are there not countless thousands of people whose leisure 
hours are wasted; who have no vital stake in their community ; 
whose capabilities for affection and fellowship and community 
service are very largely unemployed? 

“Boys, girls, women and men are the material for organiza- 
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tion. To know them intimately, to follow out their desires should 
be the aim of community organization.” 

To organize people for leisure time activities it is 
first necessary to reach them with information 
and to arouse their interest in participating. One 
suitable method is through their organized groups, i. e., business 
men’s clubs, women’s clubs, fraternal organizations, cooperative 
societies and trade unions. This does not mean that people’s rec- 
reational activities must be kept within the limits of their occupa- 
tional interests. But a gymnasium class or volley ball team for car 
employees, policemen, waiters, factory employees and other or- 
ganized industrial groups may be the first means of gaining their 
interest. Once at a center as a group, individual members will find 
other activities through which they will make new acquaintances 
and form new contacts. 

At a recreation center, therefore, whether it is a vacant lot 
center, school or a community building, let there be many classes 
in all phases of leisure time activities open to all interested, as well 
as classes and clubs for special groups. 

Those who do not belong to any organized group are chiefly 
mothers, busy at home, and elderly folk. Some mothers will be- 
come acquainted with leaders on street and back yard play and in 
this way become interested in other activities. Many elderly folk 
may be induced to attend activities through notices in newspapers, 
schools and churches. 


Organizing 
People 


In the following paragraphs are summarized a selected list of 


activities which, at small expense, have succeeded in many com- 
munities. 

The Recreation institute is an activity which will 
revive the play spirit and bring the people of a 
community together. It provides through the 
training of leaders the means for carrying on other activities which 
may be initiated and it serves as a medium for cooperating with 
other organizations. 

An institute may be conducted at little expense to the local 
group. Through some existing agency use of rooms for the classes 
may be secured. In some instances specialists will be provided by 
headquarters ; where this is not possible instructors and leaders may 
be recruited from local people. There are people in every com- 
munity who have had training along the lines of music, dramatics, 
athletics, hand crafts and other activities. It is a matter of recruit- 
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ing these volunteers. Sometimes a small fee is charged those com- 
ing to the institute which will cover the expense of publicity and 
similar costs. It is important that through some follow-up system 
the service of volunteers trained at institutes shall be made available 
for all local groups. 
Another activity which it is exceedingly desirable 
to initiate early in the program and which is pos- 
sible without a large budget, is community sing- 
ing. It should be possible to secure local song leaders whose ser- 
vices will be given to conducting sings and to training volunteer 
song leaders. Here again in training volunteer song leaders na- 
tional headquarters may be called upon for help. 

If the community organizer can find someone equipped to con- 
duct amateur bands and orchestras, they may be carried on at prac- 
tically no expense. 


Community 
Music 


It is significant that many industries are coming 
to see the importance of making their activities 
function not alone for their employees but for 
the community as a whole. In some instances, recreational groups 
have helped the owners of plants see the desirability of cooperating 
in building a community house (at some distance from the plant) 
which will in every sense of the word be a community building. 

It is important to reach industrial workers through their 
unions as well as through their employers. 

Noon Time Sings in Factories. Noontime sings may be the 
first channel for the community organizer to cooperate with indus- 
trial workers. 

Federating Industrial Athletics. It is not a new thing for the 
employees of a plant to organize baseball and basketball teams or 
even an athletic club, but the combining of the industrial clubs in a 
city into a federation presents some new features. In one city an 
industrial baseball league was organized among the employees of 
several concerns. The initiation fee for each team was $10; the 
admission charge for spectators was $.25. The gate receipts were 
divided between the teams and the organizing department. 


Industrial 
Recreation 


Municipal In cities where there is a municipal recreation 
Recreation system it is the function of any private group 
System 


conducting recreation such as Community Serv- 
ice to stand back of the department in every way and to recruit and 
organize neighborhood groups for the use of the facilities. 

When there is no such department, it may, in some instances, be 
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the function of Community Service or other private groups to 
create a demand for a municipal recreation system supported by 
taxation. In doing this, it is important for the community or- 
ganizer to bring together a group of private citizens who will 
acquaint themselves with the situation and take steps to bring the 
needs before the municipal authorities and to carry on a publicity 
campaign to arouse a demand. 

The community organizer and community com- 
Wider Use of mittee may help the park commissioners very 
Lange Te materially in securing a wider use of their facili- 
ties. Mr. Joseph Lee, President of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, makes these suggestions : 

(1) Get in touch with the school authorities and request the 
teachers of nature study and art to encourage children to go on 
bicycle and other nature study trips and to sketch and to take 
pictures in the parks. Physical directors of playgrounds might well 
otganize hikes to the parks instead of working on the playgrounds 
on Saturday morning. (2) Provide boats for rowing. (3) Have 
a big occasion to get a crowd once in a park, such as an Indian 
pageant, a water carnival with lanterns, canoe races and other sports. 

Some suggestions for uses of parks described in the “Delinea- 
tor’s 167 Things You Can Do for Your Home Town” are as fol- 
lows: 

“Have you enough seats in your parks? If not, let your 
manual training classes design and build suitable benches with name 
of class inscribed.” 


“Hartford, Connecticut, has erected playhouses in its parks. 


The houses are about six feet square and consist of light pine 
frames covered with a canvas roof. Furniture consisting of tables 
and chairs is provided in each house. The houses of this ‘Doll’s 
City’ are arranged by groups or streets and are ‘rented’ to children 
by the day in return for a promise to keep the streets clean of paper 
and rubbish. 

“Hold an annual Municipal Play Day or Go-to-the-Park Day as 
St. Louis does. Day starts with an educational parade of muni- 
cipal departments followed by an automobile inspection tour of var- 
ious city departments. A great barbecue is then held in the park, 
followed by outdoor theatricals. Kite-flying contests, athletic con- 
tests, games of all kinds make up the day which is ended by a 
water carnival ‘Feast of Neptune.’ ” 

Patriotic and tradition holidays make other occasions for com- 
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munity celebrations in the large parks. They are being used in this 
way by many Community Service Committees and municipal Rec- 
reation Departments. 

Use of Play- In most cases on children’s playgrounds evening 
grounds for hours can be set aside for adults. This will in- 
Adults sure the greatest possible use out of the invest- 
ment in equipment and play space. Here are some activities at 
small cost which have proved popular with adults in various places: 


For Men. At Prescott, Wisconsin, the favorite activity for 
adults was volley ball. At Columbus and Minneapolis, horseshoe 
pitching took the city by storm. In Minneapolis a horseshoe pitch- 
ers’ association was organized and the popularity of the sport ex- 
tended through the state. Two tournaments were held with 1100 
entries and with awards of 60 medals and 100 ribbons. But most 
important of all, the backyard alleys, vacant lots and playgrounds 
were the scenes of many contests from early spring to late autumn. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the organizer of recreation developed 
horseshoe pitching tournaments into which players were drawn 
from all over the city. Crack teams fought for the champion- 
ship of their neighborhood or city square and newspapers made 
much of the scores, personnel and skilful plays of the chief contes- 
tants. 


Men may easily be interested in constructing kites and flying 
them in competition with one another. On the annual kite day a 
special feature may be made of kite flying events for men. Con- 
tests may be awarded for construction as well as for height and 
length of time in flying. 

Some of the men who came to one of the South Park recrea- 
tion centers in Chicago carved and constructed miniature boats 
very skilfully. These they took keen delight in sailing on “Boat 
Day” in the wading pools. 

For Young Men. ‘Twilight leagues of baseball teams connec- 
ted with industries or churches have been very popular. Track 
athletics and team games of all kinds are possible on open spaces 
and playgrounds. 


For Young Women. Skating and tennis are always popular 
with the young women as outdoor activities, and on city play- 
grounds large numbers play volley ball, baseball (using indoor 
rules), captain ball and general active games. Folk dancing is a 
favorite activity when introduced by a good leader. 
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The central branch of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in New York found in roller skating an activity which gained 
great popularity. In the summer the roof of the building is used, 
in the winter the auditorium. Skates are rented for ten cents an 
evening and a pianist is engaged to play during the skating. Some 
community centers have floors substantial and smooth enough for 
the purpose. Where there is a smooth asphalt pavement block 
parties and roller skating can be arranged. 

For Women. Relay games involving the passing of objects 
without constant running may be used for adult women. Group 
games and folk dances are m general the most popular forms of 
recreation for the largest number of adult women. However, there 
are always some women who like captain ball, volley ball and 
basket ball. 

Outdoor Social Activities for Men and Women. In small 
communities where the men and women who come to the play- 
ground are acquainted they will enjoy playing group games together 
during the evening play hour. Picnics, festivals and tournaments 
make get-to-gether occasions for the whole community. 

Most special programs on children’s playgrounds may include 
activities for adults or may end with a general neighborhood festival 
where parents and friends meet together in the common interests of 
the children. Such playground programs are: Community festival ; 
Playground festival; National and traditional holiday program; 
Folk dance program; Playground carnival or fair; Dramatic play 


day ; Baby day ; Good health week; Pet show; Apparatus stunt day ; 


Badge test day; Posture test and posture parade day; Folk day; 
Toy day; Lantern parade; Baby parade day; Garden day; Push- 
mobile day; Kite day; and Hobby show. (For descriptions write 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. ) 


(To be continued) 
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A Small Town Experiment 


As early as 1911, Prescott, Wisconsin, a small 
A Pioneer in Play town in the northern part of the state, proved 

that a whole community can have recreation at 
small expense. Miss Genevieve Turner, now Mrs. Holman of Com- 
munity Service, who was then a student at the University of Wis- 
consin, was sent by the Extension Department to organize commun- 
ity recreation at Prescott and to establish a social center in the 
school. With equipment costing less than $15, the entire town was 
set to playing. Miss Turner started with the adults, teaching the 
men volley ball and during the early hours of every evening teams 
of the village men played. The mayor and the station agent were 
captains of two rival teams. Excitement over the evening games 
overshadowed all other interest. 

The younger men also had their teams of volley ball, basket 
ball and baseball. During the afternoon, active games were taught 
the women who came to the park with their children. Many of 
them returned in the evening with their husbands and soon it was 
necessary to organize a volley ball team for them. After that, 
evenings at the park became a social event for the entire commun- 
ity. The mayor had special lights placed so that the volley ball and 
basketball courts were lighted sufficiently to be used until the curfew 
whistle sounded at nine o’clock. 

Once a week parties were held, in the mayor’s home and in 
the homes of hospitable citizens. To give these parties home at- 
mosphere invitations were sent individually to the guests, but all 
young people in the village were included. At these parties some 
novel idea for entertainment was carried out. 

Folk dancing was taught the young women two evenings a week 
in the schoolhouse. 

In the very beginning the director organized a People’s Club 
with membership open to all adults in the community. The mayor 
was president and the young minister of one of the churches secre- 
tary. This club stood back of the recreation program. It held 
official meetings every two weeks, followed by a social hour. 

On festival day at the end of the season, the People’s Club 
raised money enough to pay for the entire expense of the work, 
including the salary of the organizer and had left funds to begin 
a new season. 
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The success of a municipal recreation department or a private 
group conducting recreation cannot be measured by the amount of 
money which it spends but by its ability to organize groups which 
will carry the spirit of service to the community in its leisure time 
needs and to produce a maximum use, for individual and commun- 
ity happiness, of existing resources. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
The War and the Community Movement* 


WEAVER PANGBURN 
Community Service (Incorporated) 


A practical plan of community service must have its chief 
inspiration and support not in a superimposed program but in local 
initiative. While many isolated and socially and economically poor 
communities will welcome a community service institute sent out 
by the state government, yet the towns and cities and even some 
rural districts will be averse to outside interference. In the main, 
each community must work out its own salvation. Local pride has 
been accentuated by the self-revelation brought about by war ac- 
tivities. A central and stimulating agency there may be, which 
will circulate successful ideas and methods or even furnish skilled 
community workers on request. But the service of the clearing- 
house cannot be thrust upon the community. 

Organized Friend Community action must be as practical as it is 
snip the Basis of spontaneous. The basis of community service 
ommunity 
Service must be organized friendship. Many cities that 
have a wealth of institutions, agencies, and societies that represent 
the finest motives of Christian spirit and friendship seldom have 
effected coordination and cooperation. They work at cross- 
purposes, overlap, waste effort. The basis of team success is the 
absolute performance by each member of the duty assigned him. 
The secret of a real neighborhood life is the acceptance of the per- 
sonal responsibilities for which each individual is peculiarly qualified. 

The objective of the community movement is, briefly put, a 
larger life for everybody. It means better moral, industrial, and 
social conditions, more production and productivity, more play and 
recreation, better health and better education, more adequate neigh- 
borhood expression. It means Americanization that will teach 
American ideas, customs, standards of living, democratic traditions, 


* Courtesy of The American Journal of Sociology 
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and social life as well as the English language. Community service 
may not fuse eccleciastical organizations but it can unite churches 
in a wide range of community projects that imperil no special re- 
ligious doctrine. The community will work for a healthful and 
profitable use of leisure time, by the provision of parks, playgrounds, 
baths, municipal playhouses, community houses, museums, art gal- 
leries, libraries, band concerts, community singing, and pageants. 
The joint consideration of housing conditions, health, and employ- 
ment may lead quickly to the orderly and friendly consideration and 
settlement of problems of wages, hours, profit-sharing, industrial 
management, and partnership. 

The A M The attainment of such an objective calls for a 
BeRepresentative facile and adaptable organization of community 
and Adaptable resources. No organization of an istitutional 
character can organize community spirit and make it function in 
practical ways. The first instinct of an institution is self-perpetua- 
tion. It demands a loyalty to itself that ultimately narrows its pos- 
sibilities. It is essentially conservative and static. Only a com- 
munity agency can successfully coordinate and stimulate community 
activity. It must aim at service, results; be content to accomplish 
in the name of other organizations; be dynamic, progressive, ob- 
jective. It must guide, rather than dominate; point the way, sug- 
gest; act as a clearing-house for practical ideas from without; 
dispense methods, not means. It cannot create community spirit, 
but can harness that spirit to practical prograras. The community 
agency is the transformer into which is poured the combined genius 
and social force of the community and from which issue forth 
forms of practical service that warm and brighten the life of every 

citizen. 

Whatever the mame or character of the agency, it must be 
representative. In cosmopolitan and heterogeneous neighborhoods, 
an organization of sectarian, political, or social bias is obviously 
impractical. A truly representative body is practical in any com- 
munity; that the war demonstrated. The community committee, 
commission, or council, representing the humblest as well as the 
proudest, may approach any problem fearlessly and openly. It 
seeks through the community to do the practical things that make 
for human happiness. Municipal legislation as well as private 
initiative are its tools. It utilizes existing social machinery and 
creates new machinery only when necessary. The school, the com- 
munity center, the church, the association, the club, the home, the 
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individual are the working members of the great community team. 


Begin With the Unless the schools, in their teaching, catch up 


re community spirit will eventually die. The old 


individualistic ideals must not be instilled into the minds of the 
pupils to the exclusion of the new conception of the necessity and 
glory of cooperative action. Each child must grow up realizing 
that he is a responsible member of a neighborhood and must be 
taught the how as well as the why of community service. The 
community center should inculcate citizenship in terms of civic 
activity, an American attitude of mind, and a well-rounded life 
as well as in terms of the three R’s. 

A well-rounded life has its play time. Recreation as an end 
in itself and as an approach to more vital social developments has 
come to stay. Community singing, plays, pageantry, and physical 


recreation must be stimulated among adults as well as among the . 


youth. The outlet to physical and moral energy that the play of 
the camp and the game of warfare furnished the soldier and sailor 
must hereafter be provided the average citizen through constructive 


relaxation. Physical sport and imaginative recreation helped to 


produce good soldiers. They will help to make good citizens. 
The church, the club, and the association as well as the school 
must prepare to play a larger part in the community life than they 
have heretofore. They must participate directly in many of the 
every day problems of the everyday man and inspire their individual 
constituents to activity in others. While the church cannot trans- 
form itself into a settlement or nursery and continue to fulfill its 
own distinctive mission, yet it can have a large part in making the 
community function through its influence and teaching. The busi- 
ness men’s association, the social club, the Grange, must broaden 
their activities to include adherent as well as inherent community 
interests. In community service, every participating organization 
will find a larger life; they will not be cramped or restricted. 
Neighborliness pays. 
The Sentiment Says Mazzini: “We must make ourselves strong 
is Here; and and great again by association.” The war has 
the Method created the sentiment for unity and fraternity 
and has revealed the method. Its termination has released rich re- 
sources in dedicated personality which have the power to make 
civic achievement possible. The time is ripe for community service. 
All political creeds, social groups, religious sects agree to it in 
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principle. The approval of both labor and capital is a safe guar- 
anty of its success, if wisely handled. If an autonomous expression 
of the community conscience, functioning through a representative 
agency and projecting a practical program, it will operate success- 
fully. It should tend to make more articulate the desires and 
aspirations of the common people and help them to realization. It 
should teach the lesson of mutual responsibility and brotherhood. 
It should interpret each group of the community to every other 
group. It should utilize to the full the newly discovered capacities 
of that great body of citizens who labored in war work at home 
and also of the men who defended the nation’s honor on land and 
sea. It should make for stability, justice, neighborliness. It should 
do its work so well that ultimately it will cease to have need for 
existence because it will have taught the government how to func- 
tion fully in every phase of community life. 


Cooperative Loaves of Bread and Cooperative 
Recreation Centers in Belgium 


GENEVIEVE M. Fox 
Community Service 


Anyone who has been in Belgium or has read much about 
Belgium has heard of the People’s Houses—the recreation and social 
centers of the Belgian Cooperative Societies. 

There is probably nowhere in the world a social center which 
is housed so palatially and which offers so much in the way of 
comfort and enjoyment as does the Big People’s House in Ghent. 
Once, instead of being a People’s House it was a Royal Club where 
gentlemen of wealth and nobility whiled away the hours smoking, 
drinking and gossiping. Today, whole families gather there to 
spend their evenings and Sundays. Marie and Maurice and the 
children can put in an entire holiday if they want to, right at their 
own Club House—dancing, enjoying moving pictures, listening to 
music, to lectures, or debates and reading in the big library. Or 
they may go to the theatre in the same building; and what is more 
they know they will like the play because they have helped to choose 
the season’s program and the actors. If it’s too hot for pictures or 
plays, they may sit under .the trees in the garden and sip cool 
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drinks while they listen to a band concert. Almost every kind of 
recreation that a normal human being may desire can be had here 
in surroundings as lovely as the park-set palace of a nobleman. 

If Marie and Maurice happen to live in another part of the city 
they can have the same wholesome variety of entertainment at one 
of the branch centers. 

All this grew from a little bakery—a cooperative bakery, that 
started doing business in a modest way in 1880. Instead of divid- 
ing the profits among its patrons after the fashion of the English 
cooperators, the Belgians pooled their profits to be used for the 
common good of the society. It is this accumulation of the profits 
on their own bakeries and stores that has made possible in Bel- 
gian towns and cities recreation centers like this People’s House. 

In Liege there are fifteen or sixteen of these centers. In 
Brussels there is a Big People’s House with twenty branches. In 
fact every industrial center in this busy little country has its co- 
operative society, which is supplying to its members not only the 
big loaves of bread that are indeed the staff of life in a Belgian’s 
diet and selling them their groceries and dry goods but it is also 
satisfying their hunger for good music, good plays, good books, 
and plain ordinary good times. 

During the German occupation the People’s Houses were a 
godsend, for they gave a sense of comradeship in misery and a 
chance for relaxation from the terriffic strain the people were so 
constantly under. This probably accounts for the fact that the 
cooperative societies nearly doubled their membership during the 
War. 

Cooperative Belgian babies come into the world under happy 
auspices. Little Marie who frolics in the day nursery of the 
People’s House when Big Marie has to be away from home, very 
likely owes her pink cheeks and sturdy little body to the co- 
operative society. Her mother will tell you how the cooperative 
sent a nurse and a doctor free of charge when Marie was born 
and how the nurse made daily visits for weeks afterward to make 
sure that both Big Marie and Little Marie were keeping well. She 
will tell you how when the baby was sick the cooperative paid for 
the doctor’s visits, and the medicine was supplied by the cooperative 
drug store, and she will tell you how when Maurice was out of 
work the Society’s employment benefit kept the little family sup- 
plied with food and clothes until he could find work again. 

When little Marie is a few years older, she may join one of the 
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traveling clubs and go on walking trips with other children and a 
few grown-ups. First she will see her own country, staying every 
night at a different cooperative center. Later she may go on 
personally conducted trips to Holland or France and even to Switz- 
erland and England. When she gets married, the cooperative bakery 
will send her a big wedding cake and when she is an old lady, if she 
needs an old age pension, her cooperative society will see that she 
gets one. 

Thus have the Belgian working people provided for their every- 
day needs, their health and their happiness from birth to old age 
simply from the savings they have effected in running their own 
bakeries and stores. They offer an object lesson of what pure un- 
adulterated self-help can do for people if they will only work 
together. 


Workers’ Education Includes Recreation 


At a conference on Workers’ Education recently held in New 
York reports of Labor Colleges from many states were given. 
Many groups were also carrying en recreational activities in con- 
nection with their classes. The United Labor Education Com- 
mittee of New York, which includes the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, reports forums and 
dramatic recitals. The Rochester Labor College has a Friday 
night forum which has an attendance of over 2000, a dramatic club, 
an orchestra and moving picture shows. The headquarters for 
the classes in Cleveland, Ohio, have a reading room with a loan 
library supplied by the Public Library which has meant that people 
who had literally never read a book before in their lives have ac- 
quired the reading habit and come regularly to take books. Mov- 
ing pictures and dances are also among the Cleveland School’s 
activities. 

The students in Trade Union classes in Reading, Pa., have 
formed their own orchestra and are playing concertos! At one of 
these concerts, Hans Kronold was the soloist. One of the girls of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Works’ Union said that often 
men and women come to the Unity Centers (as they call the places 
where they hold their classes) for dances and good times but stay 
on to a class and then get the habit of coming regularly. She spoke 
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also of a new comradeship the girls found in reading good literature 
and discussing it together. One speaker called attention to the 
special need for recreational activities during times of unemploy- 
ment. 

The English classes seemed to be in every case particularly 
popular. One speaker gave her reason for studying at the Trade 
Union College that she wanted to increase her vocabulary. An- 
other girl told of her interest in studying the history of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the turbulent early days of machine produc- 
tion in England. After taking this course, when she talked to the 
girls in the Union, she would say, “Girls, we mustn’t smash; we 
must find other ways to gain our ends.” 

Perhaps the best testimony to the value of the work done 
by these Educational experiments was the fine type of thinking 
men and women among the student delegates. 


Special Days on the Playground. I 


GENEVIEVE TuRNER Ho_MANn, Community Service 


The activities mentioned in this article are described primarily 
as they may be used for informal play days for children when in 
place of the everyday games a longer period is spent in some one. 
form of play, such as kite flying, sand court play, display of pets 
or apparatus contests. Many playgrounds set aside regularly a half 
day each week as a special play day. Such days serve to emphasize 
in turn each of the instinctive play interests of childhood, to vitalize 
playground life and to widen the influence of the playground in 
the community. 

Emphasis is also laid on the opportunities which lie in such 
a plan for drawing grown-ups into many of the activities. Adults 
have taken part in boat sailing, kite flying and in showing collec- 
tions, as well as in games, races and festival days. Many play 
leaders arrange their more formal public exhibition program as a 
part of a larger community occasion in which the audience partici- 
pates. When the adult members of the community have a part 
in making arrangements for a festival or play day and participate 
in it a real community festival is the result. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PLAYGROUND DIRECTORS FOR PREPARING 
SpecIAL Day ProGRAMS 


1. During the first week of the summer playground season 
post the calendar of weekly special days for the entire season. 

2. Begin details for each particular Special Day at least two 
weeks in advance. Appoint committees of children in charge. Prep- 
arations for two or three programs thus will be on hand all the 
time, one for the current week and others for the two following 
weeks. 

3. By means of posters and by talking about the program get 
the largest number of children possible to enter. 

4. Use the subject of the special day of the week during the 
week, in the story and conversation periods. During the week 
preceding Pet Day tell stories of kindness to animals. Before the 
Baby Show, talk of children’s poets and poems. Before Inde- 
pendence Day tell stories of national heroes of adventure, industry, 
invention of airplane, submarine, dirigible balloon. Similarly with 
other days tell appropriate stories. 

5. List the names of participants before the special day, pro- 
viding opportunity on the final day for entering those who did not 
know about it before or who previously were not enthusiastic 
enough to enter. 

6. Appoint officers, assistants and judges before the day of 
the program. For judges select interested adult members of the 
community, preferably those who have no children taking part. 

7. For athletic programs appoint two older boys and girls 
familiar with high school or college track and field meets to assist, 
one to act as starter, one at the finishing lines near the judges. 
Have ready score cards for each athletic event. Make them of 
large pieces of cardboard, as sheets of paper blow in the wind. On 
the score cards for races opposite each name draw lines making 
several spaces to mark the place which the contestant wins in both 
preliminary and final heats. On score cards for jumping, opposite 
each name make spaces for first, second and third trials. 

8. Make a list, for your own reference, of each event on the 
program with materials needed. Check this up at least two days 
in advance as if it were the final day. Besides a whistle for your- 
self, see that your assistants who start the races each have whistles. 
If possible these should be a different pitch than your own. 

9. Awards may be ribbons of three colors for first, second and 
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third places in each class. But if a leader can not obtain ribbons, 
kodak pictures of those winning awards delight the children. They 
must of course wait a few days for the prints. It is somewhat 
expensive but most play leaders like a collection of pictures of the 
playground children for themselves and need have only one extra 
print made for each winner, presenting the film if the child wants 
more. 

10. In planning the schedule for Special Days, keep in mind 
three of their values. The first is the play value for children of 
informal special play on a regular day each week. To emphasize 
the play value, many of the weekly play days should not be an- 
nounced as public programs. The children will then not feel that 
they are on exhibition but will enter into the special play as natur- 
ally as into a game of Scrub or Three Deep and new children may 
readily join the group. Any adults who happen to join the group 
may be drawn into the activities. 

The second value of frequent public programs is to keep the 
playground before the public. Public programs planned to interest 
an audience must take into account spectacular effect. 

The third value is in the opportunity they offer to reach adults. 
Activities for grown-ups can be included in many of the public 
programs, exhibitions may end in general activities, and members 
of the community may be organized to carry out an annual Com- 
munity Festival. 


Leavers’ Day 


If the spirit of the playground is to affect the play of children 
when at home playing in backyards and streets, it must develop 
initiative, leadership, and self-reliance in play. A Leaders’ Day in 
which children enter as leaders of instead of participants in games, 
gives this opportunity. Each child who enters the contest leads a 
group of children in a game of his own choice. 

An experiment of the playground of the Chicago South Park 
one year proved that Leaders’ Day can be given special importance 
on the playground calendar of many activities and special days. 
The Division of Playgrounds and Sports gave badges to the best 
leaders in several classes. The winners were chosen by their 
knowledge of the game, clearness of directions, and the attention 
they secured from those whom they were leading. 

To encourage even small children to enter the leaders’ contest 
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there must be several classes of events. Here is a schedule used 
on a playground where children taking part were 12 and under: 
(a) Girls and Boys seven and eight years old: 
Best leader of a circle game 
“ game using a basket or volley bail 
“ line game 
“ story (or dramatic) play 
(No costumes should be used in dramatic games in a 
contest for leadership. ) 
(b) Boys nine to twelve years: 
Same as group (a) with following additions: 
Best leader of a relay game 
“ game on apparatus 
game of low organization not requiring long time 
to play, such as Dodge Ball 
Best leader of a team game 
(c) Girls aine to twelve years: 
Same as group (b) 
On another playground some other age classifications may be 
better suited to the ages of the children. 


Apparatus Day 


A special day for stunts on the apparatus promotes interest 
in performing stunts and feats of skill in good gymnastic form. 

For such a day at the gymnasium of one outdoor playground 
of Chicago South Parks the entrants were grouped according to 
age and size. Competition in each class was (1) for prescribed 
stunts, announced a week in advance; (2) for the performance of 
the most difficult stunt, each contestant choosing one when he 
entered his name. 

Points were counted as follows: 

For each stunt performed in approved form, 5 points 


ee Lie = but with an error in finish, 2 points 
“ the most difficult stunt, 5 points 

“ec second “ec 3 “ce 


If the competition is between teams awards may be to each 
member of a team which receives the highest average. The aver- 
age is ascertained by dividing the total number of points by the total 
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number on the team so that no team will win by having only its best 
members perform. 


PusHMOBILE Day 


Pushmobile races have proved a popular activity with boys 
wherever they have been tried. The following suggestions have j 
been found practical. 

To arouse interest, run impromptu races with pushmobiles 
owned by children. Next get the boys to construct their own 
pushmobiles and announce a contest throughout the neighborhood 
with awards for the youngest driver as well as to the winner of the 
races, the best-constructed car, the best-looking or the funniest car. 

Enter any boy up to the age of 14. 

Each pushmobile may be “manned” by a driver and a “mechani- 
cian” who does the pushing. 

Arrange the entrants in classes so that the younger contestants 
have equal chances in competition. 

If there are a large number of entrants it will be necessary to 
run preliminary races. 

On the final day the races may begin with a parade of pushmo- 
biles with their drivers. 

A city wide pushmobile contest held in Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
ports: 
“Nothing else of the summer activities was so perfect a success 
as the pushmobile contest. One hundred fifty-four pushmobiles 
were made and paraded, representing every make the boys had heard 
of. Preliminary races were held at the various parks and on the 
great day twenty-four winners competed for the city championship 
and three prizes for the best constructed car, the best looking car 
and the funniest car. The boys ran a distance of one block, went 
down into the pits where it was necessary to remove a wheel, lift 
it above the head and replace it, then return to the starting line.” 

The first preliminary race in Jacksonville, Florida, attracted an 
audience of five hundred neighborhood people. The final contest 
was an event of widespread community interest. 


LANTERN PARADE 


A Lantern Parade is an incentive to constructing lanterns and 
furnishes a spectacular event in which children of all ages may 
enter. 

At Hamilton Park, one of the Chicago South Park Recreation 
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Centers, a lantern parade was held just after dark on a band concert 
night. The children marched in single file around the playground, 
the outdoor gymnasiums, in and out among the trees and hedges 
adjoining the ball park and tennis courts, forming evolutions and 
fancy figures. They had been busy at the park for two weeks in 
advance making the lanterns during construction period. They had 
also made lanterns at home. Pasteboard boxes were used for 
foundations; crepe paper, paints and crayons for decorations. On 
the final evening, those who did not know about the contest in time 
to make lanterns carried Japanese or Chinese lanterns. At a pause 
in the music they passed the judges’ stand. Later awards were 
made to children who had constructed the three best-made lanterns 
of the most original design. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, lantern parades were held on all of the 
playgrounds, the children “wandering in and out through the trees 
like mammoth fireflies . . . Special formations were worked 
out in special parts and afterwards the lanterns were suspended 
from the trees, under which the children played games and danced 
in the soft glow. Many children were in fancy costume. Almost 
every parade was headed by a bugler or drummer and the Amer- 
ican Flag with flash lights thrown on it to bring out its colors.” 

On Hallowe’en, the lanterns may be the traditional Jack-o- 
lanterns in many sizes and forms. 


Boat Day 


Another special day for the playground through which the con- 
struction and competitive instincts may find expression, is Boat Day 
in the wading pool. At a very early age children are fascinated 
by floating things on the water, bits of paper, a paste board box or 
a leaf. As they become older, they delight in toy boats, toy ducks 
that float and similar objects. Even more interesting is sailing a 
boat that one has made oneself. 

The program for Boat Day consists of (1) the exhibition of 
boats made by the children and (2) races for speed and (3) races 
for distance. 

At one of the Chicago South Park centers some of the older 
men carved out boats and sailed them on the pool for the children. 
They were delighted at the invitation to enter their boats on Boat 
Day. Their contest made a unique feature which stimulated the 
children to make better boats. For a Sail Boat Tournament awards 
may be for races, contests in tacking, construction and sails. 
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Extract from Letter from Judge Austin E. 
Griffiths, Seattle, Washington 


I have read THe PLaycrounp for March which contains the 
year book. I was very glad to see a statement to this effect; that 
twenty-nine cities reported for last year having streets closed for 
play purposes and seventeen cities reported streets closed for play 
purposes under play leadership; also that ninety-six cities reported 
streets closed for coasting. 

In our city several of us at different times have brought up 
the question of getting a number of our streets, or parts of streets, 
closed for play purposes, but we do not make much headway here 
on that matter. 

I wonder if it would not be a good plan for the PLAYGROUND 
during the coming year to stress or emphasize the use of streets 
for play purposes? 

In our city and I suppose it is true of many other cities, there 
is a reaction against spending money now (or very much) for 
additional playgrounds or for playground supervision. In my judg- 
ment, in this city and in most of the cities of this country, there 
is altogether too much street, that is to say, those not being used 
very much of the time, and altogether too little play space for the 
children. Children will go out to play somewhere, either in an 
alley or on a nearby street. Owing to the use of the automobile, 
street play is far more dangerous than it used to be. 


Owing to the high taxes and the objection of the people to 


buying more play space and the increasing danger to children at 
play upon our streets, there is more need than ever to utilize for 
play such of our streets as may be spared more or less of the time 
for that purpose. Those streets can be blocked off by chains, 
ropes or spanways, very cheaply and easily. My own belief is that 
the police of every city will be glad to cooperate and I think auto- 
mobile clubs would also. If the streets are blocked off more or 
less of each day, or altogether, from vehicle traffic, not much 
supervision would be needed. * * * 

Even yet we need to emphasize the need and value of leader- 
ship in play. For instance, we have a playground near where 
we live, but every now and then I hear that certain children are not 
sent there because the parents do not want their children there, 
unless the play leader is there also. 
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State Park Proposed for Western New York 


“With all the interest in State and Inter-State Parks which 
has given New York the Palisades Park, the Catskill Forest Pre- 
serve and the Adirondack Reservation Buffalo, Rochester and the 
surrounding communities,” says Edward F. Brown, former Camp 
Director of Palisades Interstate Park, “have no conveniently acces- 
sible state park.—Yet this million and a half population has un- 
complainingly and gladly borne the taxes for the support of these 
other state parks from which it can derive little or no benefit. To 
remedy this situation a modest movement has been started by the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences and the Erie County Society 
for the Protection of Birds, Fish and Game to have the state grad- 
ually acquire, as the nucleus of a Western New York Reservation a 
tract of land about 50,000 acres in an historic and picturesque part 
of Cattaraugus County.” 

The proposed area takes in much of the wood- 
land just south of the upward bend of the Alle- 
gheny River, from Pennsylvania into New York 
State, and one or two tiers of warrants in Pennsylvania along the 
state line, west of Bradford in McKean County, Pa. Citizens of 
Bradford are anxious to cooperate in securing the necessary legis- 
lation in Pennsylvania to create an interstate park, thus sharing the 
responsibility and expense of the venture. 

The greater part of the region was primarily 
Plans for Devel- ed for lumbering purposes and therefore is 
opment of Area , 

naturally wild, lending itself admirably to the 
plan of development suggested. There are miles of good dirt 
road in a region thfough which the Allegheny flows. The borders 
of this picturesque river contain acres of flat lands suitable for 
automobile camping, and the river itself affords excellent bathing 
and fishing opportunities. Several angling and hunting preserves 
may be developed in the more remote parts, and a natural history 
preserve which would protect the plants and animals in as natural 
a state as possible, has been suggested. The latter would be espec- 
ially valuable from an educational standpoint, and would attract 
hundreds of automobile visitors and campers to the park. Another 


Boundary Lines 
of Proposed Park 


* The September, 1920, issue of Tue PLaycrounp gives a description of 
Palisades Interstate Park in an article entitled—“George W. Perkins and his 
Contribution to the Recreation Movement.” 
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THE DENVER SKI TOURNAMENT 


great attraction for visitors is the Allegheny Indian Reservation, 
with its 3,000 Indians living in tribal seclusion along an area forty 
miles in length. The old Indian shrines of departed chieftains, the 
legends, and the basket and rug making industries which they still 
carry on would prove great sources of interest. 


The Denver Ski Tournament 


The sixteenth National Ski Tournament of America was held 
at Mt. Genesee, Denver, Colorado, on February 19th and 20th. 
Almost 40,000 people attended this wonderful snow festival. No 
admission or fee of any kind was charged as the expenses were met 
by a group of business men, the Hotel Men’s Association and others 
interested in the event. Great care was taken in preparing the 
scene of action, several sections of the hill being blasted by TNT 
in order to cut down the grade to the desired proportions. There 
was a main slide for professionals and amateurs and two smaller 
take-offs for beginners, some of whom eager to begin, arrived the 
day before and owing to the well built course were able to make 
records of 30 and 40 feet. 

The Rocky Mountain Ski Club and Denver Community Service 
directed the two-day tournament, while cooperation was furnished 
by the City and County of Denver by helping to prepare the roads 
leading up to Mt. Genesee and by policing the course. The Tourist 
Bureau assisted in arranging for the prizes. 

The crowds began to arrive in Denver as early as the 16th and 
kept on coming until the actual hour of the first performance. The 
course was pronounced one of the finest in the country by those 
who came to take part in the tournament. Lars Hangen, ex-world 
champion, Knute Knutsen, champion of Norwegian tournaments 
and many other “leading riders of America” performed before the 
enthusiastic onlookers. About fifty entries were made in all, di- 
vided into five classes, professionals, national amateurs, Colorado 
amateurs, boy riders and ladies (there were three entered.) 

G. C. Torguson of Glenwood, Minnesota, came tto preside over 
the great winter contest and was enthusiastically re-elected president 
of the national organization, which will hold another huge tourna- 
ment next winter in Chicago. 

Of all winter sports, skiing bids fair to be most popular in 
those parts of the United States where snow and ice really do abound. 
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Why Delay? 


The Republican Party made the following pledge in 1920: 

“A thorough system of physical education for all 
children up to the age of 19, including adequate health 
supervision and instruction, would remedy conditions re- 
vealed by the draft and would add to the economic and 
industrial strength of the nation. National leadership and 
stimulation will be necessary to induce the states to adopt 
a wise system of physical training.” 

No one believes that the Republican Party will fail to take effective 
action in line with this pledge, but the Republican Party promised 
many things in 1920. When will Universal Physical Education be 
considered? As soon as it is apparent that the majority of our 
people want this action and want it immediately. 

Dr. C. E. Sawyer is making a preliminary survey looking to- 
ward the establishment of a-Department of Public Welfare. This 
does not affect the proposal for Universal Physical Education be- 
cause the small Federal administrative machinery needed would 
naturally be placed in the Bureau of Education and could be shifted 
easily when the reorganization plan is consummated. 

Now is the time for every friend of Universal Physical 
Education to do the utmost in demonstrating to the Republican 
leaders that while the people are interested in tariffs and taxes 
they are also interested in seeing something done to set in motion 
a nation-wide program which will effectively combat the unsatis- 
factory physical condition prevailing among our people, as re- 
vealed in the draft statistics and in the surveys of health conditions 
of school children. Why Delay? 


Community Service to the Rescue of American 


Arts and Crafts 


MarTHA CANDLER, Community Service (Incorporated ) 


Most students of the subject agree that so far there has been 
very little in the atmosphere of American cities and towns to free 
the creative powers of the human soul so that they may find their 
expression in some beautiful work—so that as we progress in other 
ways we may be progressing toward an American art. 
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Community Service by encouraging people to come together 
for better leisure time activities, each coming to some common 
center to represent the idea he cherishes most, has made a great 
step toward this end. Community Service has encouraged group 
singing, group dramatics for all and already out of these, here and 
there, is beginning to come worth-while revelations of talent in all 
the various departments of musical and dramatic expression. 

“But what about the fine arts and the handicrafts?” 

In isolated towns and in foreign sections of large cities we 
have a wealth of material to draw on. We have people with a de- 
sire for expression within them, oft times with inherited talents 
for fine weaving, lace making, metal work and even for painting 
and sculpture, but with nothing in their environment to bring out the 
latent desires. Among the Finnish people of Northern Michigan 
today there is a repressed and thwarted creative spirit which may 
(and likely has) a direct bearing on social unrest. The Finns are 
fine craftsworkers. They do not follow their craftswork in Amer- 
ica. The second generation of them will not even have the knowl- 
edge brought by this generation. The same is true of Swedes, 
Italians, Hungarians or the Poles. 

Local Community Service groups can help greatly in de- 
veloping the art life both of foreign and native-born citizens. One 
method lies in gathering all available material regarding local 
efforts toward artistic self-expression as has been done in Silver 
City, New Mexico. Another method consists in getting the 
co-operation of art teachers of public and special art schools with a 
view to forming clubs to study local traditions and interpret 
them fittingly in some form of artistic self-expression. Wood 
carving, leather tooling, jewelry making, pottery, basketry and many 
varieties of weaving are among the art activities which might be 
developed in many places simply by using available resources. 

In Silver City, the Art Department was formed by a small 
group of women—all of whom sketch or paint the typical South 
Western outdoors—to work together in the Community House attic 
studios, to hold periodic exhibits of all new work of sufficient merit 
in local drug store windows and, in short, to do all in their power 
to interpret artistically the spirit of the section, and encourage oth- 
ers todo so. They are now working out ways and means of getting 
expert instruction from the art colony at Taos. At one of their 
first meetings a member volunteered to come and teach the making 
of Indian pottery, which is so. excellent a thing in that section be- 
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cause the finest in the country originated nearby among the Hopis 
and other tribes. She had gone into an Indian village and studied 
the process. The revival of Mexican weaving which is—among the 
Spaniards in New Mexico anyhow—a lost art, naturally suggests 
itself as being another excellent addition to the program. 

Local club groups could give especial attention to the crafts- 
work of their own peoples. It would be interesting in a cosmopolitan 
center—as most of our industrial towns and larger cities are—to 
give an evening to each foreign group, displaying a loan exhibit of 
the best possible art and craft objects representing that people, and 
having a lecture on the best that nationality has produced in 
arts and crafts. This will be a good way of recruiting volunteer 
talent in the community arts work and will also create a fine social 
spirit. An International Exhibit (Loan) assembling all the crafts- 
work and art work available from among all peoples would greatly 
stimulate interest. A permanent Community House or Community 
Center Art Exhibition, might be started in this way, which would be 
eventually, when the same thing has begun to be done everywhere, 
a worthy contribution toward a great permanent exhibit of Ameri- 
can Craftswork. 


The Continuation of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 


Although 1920 was celebrated throughout most of the country 
as Pilgrim Tercentenary Year the celebration will undoubtedly con- 
tinue through 1921 because many communities adhere to the belief 
that beginning with November 1920, the celebration should continue 
for a year. The great Plymouth, Massachusetts, celebration will 
take place this year, with a magnificent historical pageant staged 
at Plymouth, continuing from July 20th to August 10th. This 
pageant has been written by Professor George Pierce Baker, and 
will be staged under his direction. Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
also planning to have a large Pilgrim pageant. Indeed the whole 
state of Massachusetts, with the exception of those cities which have 
already celebrated, will, according to the report of the Massachusetts 
State Commission, continue to celebrate during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1921. 

Nor is Massachusetts the only state taking part during 1921. 
The Women’s Clubs of New Jersey have designated this as the 
year in which they will actively participate from one end of the 
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state to the other. There will be special celebrations in Illinois, 
Missouri and Indiana by such cities as have not already celebrated. 
Utah, also, is to have a state-wide celebration “to pay tribute to the 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon forefathers.” Several celebrations are plan- 
ned in the South. This continuation of the celebration gives a 
chance for all communities, schools, churches and clubs who have 
not already celebrated to fall into line. In anticipation much new 
material has been offered by the publishers, including the following: 


PLAYS AND PAGFANTS 


A Pageant of Pilgrims by Esther Willard Bates, price 75 cents. 
Published by The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
This is an indoor pageant and has three episodes with interior 
scenes. At least 50 men and 100 women are needed to give the 
pageant adequately. May be developed by a cast of 250 or 400 
people. The pageant shows the adventure of the Pilgrims, first in 
England, then in the cabin of the Mayflower, then in Plymouth. 
The pageant ends with a vision showing the Pilgrim-pioneer spirit 
which led men westward. Is therefore excellent for western as 
well as eastern production. Is replete with dances of nature sprites. 
Has processionals, vision scenes, etc. 

Merry Mount by William O. Bates. Drama League prize play. 
Published in The Drama for September 1920, c/o The Drama 
League, Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. Price 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. A comedy of New England beginnings in three acts. One 
interior and two exterior scenes. 9 men and 2 women. As many | 
supernumeraries as desired. The play shows the wooing of Damaris 
White by the picturesque outlaw of Merry Mount, Thomas Mor- 
ton: The capture of Morton and his people at the revels of the 
Maypole of Merry Mount and his final pardon and release. Inter- 
esting, spirited play, with much humor, quick action and bright 
dialogue. 

The Coming of the Mayflower by Rosamond Kimball, price 50 
cents. Published by the Interchurch World Movement, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. This is an indoor pageant with six 
episodes, interestingly ‘connected. In order to give it effectively it 
needs at least 40 female and 30 male characters. Full description 
of dances and costumes. Charming songs interspersed through 
pageant. A simple background of curtains can be used throughout 
if desired. This pageant would be easy and inexpensive to pro- 
duce. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 


The Pilgrim and the Book by Percy Mackaye published by 
the American Bible Society, the Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Price $.25. A dramatic service for churches, complete with music 
and directions for simple costumes and staging. 19 speaking char- 
acters, male. As many supernumeraries as desired, men, women 
and children. This beautiful and impressive service is practical for 
any church, large or small. It can be produced without royalty and 
has already had very wide use throughout the churches of the 
country. 

The Home Makers by Maude S. Vosburg, a play in three acts 
published by Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, N. Y. C., price 
30 cents. 3 acts, 2 interior scenes, 7 female and 14 male characters. 
Shows an interesting authentic picture of the Pilgrims in this 
country, beginning with the Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor. Easily 
staged except for first scene which shows middle deck of the May- 
flower. This can be managed with compo-board scenery, however. 
The part that corn played in saving the Pilgrims is poetically brought 
out—the gold of the new world. 


ScHOOLS 


All of the above listed material is practical for schools. A 
book of more than ordinary usefulness for schools is the charming 
story The Argonauts of Faith by Basil Mathews published by Doran 
& Co., New York at $1.50. This gives the adventures of the May- 
flower Pilgrims, with quaint authentic maps, and lovely pictures in 
color. It makes excellent reading for children. ‘Teachers may be 
interested in sending for the Programs for the Observance of the 
Tercentenary in the Schools of Massachusetts. Address, State 
House, Boston, Mass. This pamphlet contains illustrations and 
music. Also valuable is the booklet issued by the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston. It has fine colored illustrations. It is called 
New England, Old and New. 


Cruss (INCLUDING WoMEN’s Ciuss, Dramatic CLUBS, AND 
SIMILAR GRouPsS) 


Women’s Clubs will like the one act play The Courtship of 
Miles Standish published by Samuel French, N. Y. Price 25 cents, 
and for their programs good material is in the recently published 
Women of the Mayflower by Annie Russell Marble published by 
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Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.50. As romance for a 
background for papers for clubs there is The Founding of the Na- 
tion by Frank M. Gregg, a story of Pilgrim days, published by 
Doran & Co., price $2.25. Interesting material for short papers for 
women’s clubs can be found in Pilgrim Mothers, Review of Reviews 
December 1920; also in Pilgrim and Puritan Literature, by Arthur 
H. Quinn, Scribner’s May 1920. Full data concerning Pilgrims 
and the theatre for use in dramatic clubs can be found in Celebrat- 
ing the Pilgrim Tercentenary by Roland Holt, published in the 
July-August 1920 Theatre Magazine, to be found in most libraries. 
Also in the October 1920 number of this magaine The Glory of the 
Pilgrims by the same author gives a brief account finely adapted 
to reading aloud. For a whimsical paper to read aloud nothing 
could excel Pilgrims and Their Contemporaries by Samuel M. 
Crothers, published in the Century, May 1920. 


CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Churches will find The Pilgrim and the Book by Percy Mack- 
aye especially valuable, published by the Bible House, Astor Place, 
N. Y. Price 25 cents. Many Sunday Schools are using A Little 
Pilgrim’s Progress from The House of the Heart and Other Plays 
jor Children, published by Henry Holt & Co., 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Price $1.20. 

A stirring new patriotic song which has already been used in 
England and America is Mayflower Morning by Myrtle Strode- , 
Jackson, published by Boosey & Co., 9 East 17th Street, New York 
City, at 60 cents, or in unison for school use (voice part only) 10 
cents. First verse with chorus: 


Pilgrim sailor, when your eyes 

Straining through the mist and foam, 

First beheld with glad surprise 

Land, whereon to build a home; 

With your heart’s high courage warming, 
As you felled primeval pine, 

Could you see great cities forming 

On the wide horizon line? 


Halleluiah and Rejoicing 
Hymns and praises for the past 
Pilgrims of the ages voicing 
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MOTHERS’ HELPERS’ CLUE 


Joy and song while ages last 
Halleluiah and Thanksgiving 

We will keep your children free 
By good laws and righteous living 
For the centuries to be. 


A Cooperatively Planned Training School 


From Utica, New York, comes word of a course in training 
play leaders conducted by a committee appointed by the Adirondack 
Physical Education Association. This committee includes the Di- 
rector of Physical Training in Uitca Schools, the Physical Directors 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and Knights of Columbus, the Boy Scout Execu- 
tive, the Superintendent of Recreation and one or two others. 

Games, hygiene, setting up drills, athletics, aquatics, aesthetic 
and folk dancing were the subjects to be taught. The course was 
offered one evening each week for eight weeks, from 7 :30 to 9:30 
p. m., beginning April first. 

The circular read, ‘““The committee hopes to be able to recom- 
mend at the close of the course, every member in it, for either paid 
or volunteer positions on playgrounds, for church groups, club 
leaders, hence care must be exercised in admitting candidates.” 

Part of each evening was devoted to group work, such as club 
technique for Girls’ Club Leaders, and scouting for Scout Masters’ 
Assistants. 


Mothers’ Helpers’ Club 


What is the use of considering leisure time activities, if you 
have no leisure time? Many a young mother is so tied down by 
care of children that a recreational program means nothing to her. 

Thus have argued a group of young married people, members 
of the Presbyterian Church at Caldwell, New Jersey, with the 
result that a new club has been formed to solve this problem. 

This club, known as the Mothers’ Helpers’ Club, conducts a 
day nursery and playroom every Thursday afternoon in the Pres- 
byterian Church. A long list of volunteer ladies-in-charge pre- 
vents the work of supervision falling too onerously upon any one 
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club member. A few simple rules relating to the exclusion of sick 
children, and care of those admitted, suffice at present. 

Another relief to mothers has been planned by the club. This 
is volunteer aid offered for home service. Oftentimes there are 
those willing to serve in this way, and there are mothers who would 
value this manner of providing them with a few hours “off duty.” 


An Allegory of Citizenship 


The Shuttle, based upon the theme “The Shuttle passes but the 
pattern remains’ was presented in the Du Pont Ball Room, Wil- 
inington, Delaware, by the Neighborhood Associations of Commun- 


ity Service. One page of the program was devoted to a plea for 
the Neighborhood Center: 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


A Neighborhood must be more than a group‘of houses. Hu- 

man beings living in modern America need and demand and have 
a right to expect something more than shelter from the weather 
and food for the body. 

The Wilmington Community Service in trying to provide play- 
grounds and community houses is only endeavoring to restore to 
the people their inalienable rights. Wilmington has a splendid 
opportunity to do this at the minimum of costs, because the City 
owns buildings which are adjacent to playgrounds at Third and 
Madison, Fourth and Pine, Christiana Field and Eden Park. The | 
buildings at present, however, are dilapidated and entirely unsuited 
for community centers. 

In each of the places mentioned there is already a neighbor- 
hood association organized. It needs encouragement, stimulation, 
just a little assistance from the outside. With the investment of 
only a comparatively small sum the entire aspect of certain districts 
of the City can be changed ; happiness through mutual service can be 
made the predominating note in the neighborhood. 

After these buildings have been put in condition for community 
use they will be the civic nerve centers of Wilmington. Within 
them there will be indoor playgrounds, a branch library, kinder- 
garten, the health center, citizenship classes, clubs for boys and 
girls. They will be our local liberty halls where all matters of vital 
importance to the neighborhood wil be developed. 

The buildings that are to bé immediately remodelled are simply 
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the advance guard of a movement for a community center in each 
neighborhood in the city. 


A Typical Ohio Rural School as Community 
Center 


In addition to the curriculum comprising Academic studies 
together with such subjects as music, manual training, home eco- 
nomics and a Smith-Hughes course in agriculture, the Monroe 
Township Consolidated School offers itself as a fully functioning 
community center. 

Sociability, inspiration, education, entertainment, and imme- 
diate practical benefit to the community are the purposes in the 
main, for which this school, in the farming community of Monroe 
Township, has been designated. 

Here various out-of-school organizations such as the Farmers’ 
Equity Exchange, the Monroe Township Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Monroe Grange, find comfortable quarters for their 
meetings. 

School plays, orchestra and glee-club concerts are attended by 
scores of people delighting in the capacious and attractive audi- 
torium,—-while school athletes cordially share the facilities of tennis 
courts, volley ball court and baseball diamond with community 
amateurs. 

Perhaps the weekly moving picture show in the Auditorium 
contributes as much as anything to the education and entertainment 
of the community. 

Already 10,000 people have been present during the past year 
at the social functions held in this most hospitable school house. 


Book Reviews 


THE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S GAMES 


By cae ie Long. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
rice 
There are games for the playground, et, for the class room, (some 
“active,” some “passive” and some extremely “quiet”); besides a whole 
division of lesson games “to be correlated with Ex English, arithmetic, history, 
scograph and nature study.” Twenty singing games complete the volume. 

2 book } is well planned, the descriptions clear, the diagrams simple and 
easy ye follow. There is an undeniable literary quality in the presentation 
which gives interest to the presentation of the material. In fact volunteers 
should turn to such a book as this, not only for clear, sensible descriptions 
of well-graded games, but for the confidence and illumination it should give 
them in promoting, the right play atmosphere.so valuable and indispensable a 
part of their wor 
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“CHEESE IT! THE COP!” 
What are they gaining ? 


is — 
GAINING POISE 
ho th, 


WHAT A PLAYGROUND 
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JUNGLEGYM 


A PLAY APPARATUS, NOT AN AMUSEMENT DEVICE 

Every am are toclimb, Climbing is the perfect exercise, developing, as it does, the entire 

body. JUNGLEGYM satisfies the climbing instinct. It develops initiative, imagination and 
group Bind 5 Physica] courage is stimulated. JUNGLEGYM solves the playground 
director’s problem of space. Forty to sixty children, all = active peY ,ne uire a ground area of 
only 8 x 16 feet. Parents, educators and physicians have given JUN ’M their enthusiastic 
endorsement. And !t bas instantly captivated the children wuaaver tt has been installed. 
For further information — 


ess 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


JUNGLEGYM, Inc., 


Whatof Your Summer Activities? 


With the approach of summer comes the thought of activities for 
the playgrounds, of outdoor sports and of the many forms of play which 
make the summer months the great play time of the year. 


In preparing your program you will find it helpful to have the 
F sone ty publications of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
merica: 


SUMMER STUNTS 
by Charles F. Weller, $.20 
TWELVE GOOD GAMES 
by Charles F. Weller, $.10 
WHAT WE DID ON A SUMMER PLAYGROUND IN CHICAGO 
by Genevieve Turner Holman, $.20 
WHAT CAN WE DO? 
(Social Games and Activities) $.25 
HOw TO BUILD AND KEEP A TENNIS COURT 
by Paul B. Williams, $,20 
SUMMER CAMPS—Municipal and Industrial, $.30 
COMMUNITY RECREATION, $.30 


The American Physical Education Association 


WITH OVER 2000 MEMBERS 
IS PROMOTING 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION and HEALTH HABITS 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Regular Membership, $3.00 per year. 
Open to Physical Directors, Educational em we Recreation 
Leaders, and Others interested in a Sane and Co-Ordinated Devel- 
opment of Health and Physical Activities. 


Sustaining Membership, $10.00 pe 


r year. 
Open to Institutions and Individuals Wishing to Co-operate with 
Sere from the Association who are Standardizing Programs 
an et Ss. 


Patrons, $500 per year. 


Any Individual or Institution May Become a Patron of the Asso- 
ciation by the Payment of $500 or more a year. 

“The physical welfare of the child is of first importance in his development, 
not only for the body and the intelligence, but as an agency of the est 
in moral training.’’-—J. A. Churchill, Supt. Public Instruction, 

regon 

The American Payetons Education Association offers ‘o its 
Members, THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
REVIEW, Selected Bibliograph y of Books and Magazine 
Articles, Committee Reports, an Conventions. 

Write for further Information to 


J. H. McCurdy, M. D., 93 Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


Please mention Tuy Piaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women Frances Musselman, Principal Established 16 yrs. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS and Directors of 
Physical Education in all situations. Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in 
the country. Chicago is the best place in the world to prepare for playground work as it affords 
opportunity to study the largest and most successful playgrounds systems in the worid. Fine 
dormitory for non-resident students. 
For catalogs and (llustrated book address 

REGISTRAR Box P. G. 5026 Greenwood Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


PLAY OUT 
GROUND mo FITTERS 


THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 
1835 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 
Write for information. 


800 S. Halstead St., (Hull House), Chicago 


Games and Social Activities 


Do you feel the ‘need' of practical suggestions for 
social activities for small and large groups? If so, write 
to Community Service, One Madison Avenue, New York 
City, for “Community Recreation Activities and Bibliog- 
raphy, With Suggestions for Community Days and Even- 
ings’ —a wealth of material—which may be secured for 
twenty cents. 


Much valuable material is to be found, too, in 
“Directions for Games and Plays to be Used in Brief 
Training Course for Play Leaders,” price, ten cents. 


Do not forget to order a copy of ‘‘Rural and Small 
Community Recreation” which is now ready for distribu- 
tion. This booklet, which may be secured for fifty cents, 
is full of practical suggestions for the worker in rural 
fields and for rural community groups. 


Please mention THE PLaycrouND When writing to- advertisers 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24 1912, of PLaycrounp published monthly at Coopers- 
town, New York for April 1921. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the PLAyGrouND and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Playground and Recreation Assn. of America, 1 Madison 
N. ¥; C. 

Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Arthur Williams, 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

The P. R. A. A., 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. which is composed of about 
6400 members: The following comprise the Board of Directors: (See list 
of Directors) 

List of Board of Directors of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America: Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butter- 
worth, Moline, Ill.; Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Mass.; William Hamlin 
Childs, New York, N. Y.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Everett 
Colby, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. E. 
P. Earle, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; 
Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. John H. Finley, Albany, N. Y.; 
Raymond B. Fosdick, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; 
C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. J. M. Hankins, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis DeLacy Hyde, Plainfield, 
N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; William Kent, Kentfield, Cal. ; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; T. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Eugene W. 
Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Curdy, Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel Mather, 
Cleveland, Ohio.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, 
Me.; F. Gordon Osler, Toronto, Canada; John Forbes Perkins, Boston, 
Mass.; John T. Pratt, New York, N. Y.; Ellen Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; 
Clement Studebaker, Jr., South Bend, Ind.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, II. ; 
F. S. Titsworth, Denver, Col.; Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, 
Conn.; Arthur Woods, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are :(If there are none, so state.) None. 

(Signed) H. S. BraucuHer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of March, 1921, 
(Signed) C. B. Wilson, 
' (My Commission expires March 30th, 1922.) 
Seal.] 
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‘N judging the value of any work 
the decisive question is, on what 
foundation is it built, what are 
the abiding forces on which it 
= draws? The forces Community 
“Service represents are found in 
human. nature, They are 


of youth 
ry the love of beauty 
loyalty 


Until these streams of inspiration shall 
run dry there will be work for it to do. 
So long as people sing and paint and 
seek dramatic or literary expression, so 
long as men and women aspire to be 
good citizens and good neighbors, so 
long as youth shall seek companionship 
of youth, so long will there be need 
of Community Service or of a more 


inspired successor. 
JOSEPH LEE 


NEW YEAR’S, 1921 


